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bily treated by the American 
managers of The World’s 
Fair, “asa mark of sympathy 
and encouragement” has de- 
cided to present a medal to 


resented in the yc tae 
of the Fine Arts, “to perpetuate the mabey of 
their success at the Chicago Exhibition.” This in- 
formation has been conveyed by circular to the dis- 
gruntled painters by Mr, Roger Ballu, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Fine Arts in France and Commissioner of Fine 
Arts for the French section at The World’s Fair.. He 
incidentally remarks that “ the’ superiority of their na- 
tional art was recognized in a universal and sponta- 
neous manner.” This is not quite true. The prevail- 
ing impression among the best-informed critics is that 
the exhibit made by France was unworthy of her repu- 
tation, Evidently, for the most part, the canvases she 
sent to Chicago were selected chiefly from the point of 
view of their selling qualities. Nothing like, a really 
representative exhibition for the honor of France seems 
to have been attempted. As to the method of awards, 
it must be admitted that the French, in common with 
exhibitors from other foreign countries, protested, with 
reason, against competing for medals of uniform: value, 
because such “ honors” could signify nothing’ as to the 
comparative merits of the various painters; but J do 
not see how the situation has been improved in “their 
interests by their own government giving a medal to 
every Frenchman who sent a picture. That is surely 
an empty “honor’—a stick of candy to stop the noise 
of a crying baby. 
+ * 

THE exhibit of France, being so below our expecta- 
tions, it might seem that the first rank might be assigned 
to the work of our own men; but I think that what the 
sculptor, W. M. R. French, remarked on this point, in 
his address at the Art Congress at Chicago, will be 
generally approved. He said: 

“In the Columbian Exposition the Americans have done so 
weil, as compared with any other exhibition, and the French 
have fallen so far short of their hightest standard, that our elation 
has carried some of us too far. The French stand at the head 
of the art world, but the Americans do not in any sense stand 
next. They may be said as yet to be learning the business of 
painting, experimenting with methods, imitating outlines drawn 
in other schools. We have a few men, sculptors and painters, 
who would hold a high place anywhere. But even these men 
rarely undertake great problems. Too many of our artists con- 
tent themselves with a good effect of atmosphere, a single figure 
effectively put in, or a refined relief or bust. It se¢ms that the 


artists do’not proceed according to laws which may be traced and _ 


used by other men. 

“T am inclined to think with F. Hopkinson Smith that our 
illustrators constitute our most distinct and original school of to- 
day. Certainly our artists are no triflers. But I find myself 
painfully impressed with a certain amateurish character in their 
works taken as a whole. The American selection at the Fair in- 
cludes many small pictures which suggest a school exhibition, 
but betray too often the hesitancy of inexperience and a lack of 
educated judgment.” 


* 
* 


WHAT impressed me most unpleasantly, in comparing 
American paintings of the nude with those in the 
French section, was the reflection, in the work of some 
of our young men who are painting under French influ- 
ence, of the least desirable characteristics of their for- 
eign masters. Who can deny that there is a vein of 
vulgarity running through all the painting of the nude — 
by Mr. Alexander Harrison, for instance? It is more 
offensive even than when found in the work of the 


Frenchmen, because it is obvious that it is an imitation” 


and not the result of temperament. In Collin’s “ Au © 
Bord dela Mer,” one dislikes the notion of those-unclothed 
Parisiennes pretending to be nymphs; but ai least one 
is bound to admire the masterly painting and the 
impeccable drawing. Mr. Harrison's wenches in “ Arca- 
dia” are studio models of an absolutely repulsive type ; 
those in his larger picture who are disporting themselves * 
on the seashore are not much better, and they are not 
even well drawn, In the British section there will be 
found many paintings of the nude, but the artists, it will 
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In addition to the wonderfully fine a crystal ob- 
jects bought by Mr. Duveen at the Spitzer sale for Mr. 
Benjamin Altman, and the “ Asia Minor groups” bought 
by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, already referred to in these 
columns, I hear of some important purchases for Ameri- 
cans through Mr. Durand Ruel. The chief buyer is Mr. 
Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, who has acquired no 
less than fifty objects, including (1976) a noble fifteenth 
century six-handled Mosque lamp of colorless glass ; 
superb Limoges enamels by Pénicaud; a French six- 
teenth century carved coffer, and exquisite examples of 
French and Italian bijouterie. The only other Chicago- 
an who bought is Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, who con- 
tented himself with some curious pharmacy vases. Mrs. 
Field, of Boston, is to be congratulated on the acquisi- 
tion of threé Palissy pieces, probably an unique posses- 
sion for an American. 1 may add that the other day at 
 Duveen’s I saw the two “ scissors-shaped” chairs, and a 
finely catved table in the style of Jean Goujean, which 
were illustrated in The Art Amateur in its descriptive 
articles about the Spitzer Museum published two years 
ago. What to many persons, however, would be even 
more’ interesting than this sixteenth-century furniture 
was a George the’ Second ‘silver-mounted mahogany 
case, holding a very remarkable set of three “ shaped” 
silver tea-caddies, all boldly and curiously: chased i in high 
relief, bearing the 1738 “ hall ‘mark”-and the initials of 
the noted Paul Lamerie, The. story goes that a gentle- 
man, bearing the case and its conténts, called at Christie's 
and asked that the lot be put up at auction. “ But, 
understand that I will not let it go for less than forty 
guineas,” he said. Mr.,.Wo6od glanced at it and re- 
marked : “ Oh, I think we can ‘get you as much as that 
for it.” It was knocked down to Mr. Duveen for one 
thousand guineas, he tells me. 

a 
. THE English newspaper scribes are having a hard 
time in their attempts to “write up” the Impressionist 
painters, whose works are now appearing in force at 
some of the London galleries. One-writer exclaims : 

“Ye gods!. I do not set up to be an art critic, but wild om- 
nibus horses will never drag from me the admission that a nude 
woman with pea-green skin is an object of beauty. Nor is 
saffron-yellow skin attractive. A skeleton woman may very 
possibly be amiable, intelligent, and faithful—specially faithful— 
but her beauty must always be open to some faint doubt. A 
pink fox on blue heather might prove a great attraction at the 
Royal Aquarium, but will posterity ever take him seriously ? 1 
have no desire to be frivolous, but in these depressing days I can 
recommend nothing better calculated to raise the dejected spirits 
than frequent visits to Nos. 102, 98, 85 and 87. I can only hope 
that these triumphs of incoherent art may find happy and luxuri- 
ous homes—in America.” 

* ¢ * 

SINCE the last issue of this magazine, the news has 
reached this country of the death of two of England’s 
most prominent painters—Ford Madox Brown and 
Albert Moore. So much space is devoted on another 
page to the art-of the formér, as shown in the Palace of 
the Fine Arts at The World’s Fair, that nothing need 
be added to it at the present time. That Mr. Moore is 


not represented _ ‘more fully will surprise no one who- 


knew him. He cared absolutely nothing for publicity. 
Indeed, he discouraged all ‘attempts to illustrate or de- 
scribe his ‘work. “A shy man of most retiring disposi- 
tion, it was almost impossible to draw him out from the 


reserve with which he enveloped himself as with a cloak. — 


When I was last in London, I met him one evening by 


~ appointment at the house of a common acquaintance - 


with the view to arranging with him for an illustrated 
account of his artistic career. He knew why Thad come 
“expressly from a c 1sic distance to see him ; 
but, although perfectly courteous, he. parried success- 
"fully every effort by my friend and myself to make him 
_ talk on the subject. After prolonging my visit until a late 
hour, esp geccdues attempt, and take my leave. 
With the work of his 
Moore, R.A., the marine painter, the readers of The Art 
Amateur have been made familiar by the fully illustrated 
biographical notice published last winter, which was 
produced with the cordial co-operation of the subject of 


. concerns it. 


; distinguished brother, Mr. Henty ~ 






eit great affection and 







ecute the place of honor over the 
mantelpiece in the in Mr. Henry Moore's 
beautiful home wd Heath hangs the paint- 


near 
ing by his brother, he a illustration of which is shown on 
the opposite page. It is very characteristic of the later 
work of Albert Moore, with its rhythmic lines of figure 
and drapery, refinement of color and exquisitely decora- 
tive treatment. For a decade or more it has been a 
scandal in English art circles that, from unworthy per- 
sonal motives, this highly talented painter has been 
passed over year after year by the Royal Academy with- 
out its honoring itself by electing him a member. Now 
that it is too late to make reparation, the omission may 


well be regretted. i 
* 


In “ Where Art nati then amusing but dangerous 
book for any one seeking sound advice on the. subject 
of which it treats, Mr. Hume Nesbet glorifies imitation 

graining” and “ marbling” to a degree which certainly 
must delight our friend, Mr. D’Ascenzo, who teaches 
these arts at a prominent Philadelphia school. But such 
a eulogy of Alma-Tadema as the following, one would 
think would make that artist wince, and swear never 
to paint marble again : 

* He has raised the art of the grainer to a very lofty pedestal 
indeed. In the Royal Academy Exhibition, when crowds gather 
round his antique revivals, it is not the noble Roman men and 
maidens who force the cries of admiration from them ,so much 
as the broad spaces of white and colored marbles which pre- 
dominate in these compositions; those time-stained, rusted 
blocks, with the slight suggestion of a flaw here and there ; 
the iron stains showing through the subdued lustre of the Ro- 
man limestone; the polished pillars and inlaid floors all kept 
under control, with the veins offered only as an apology at 
rare intervals. 

**Alma-Tadema puts no more work in his slab than ap- 
peared in the slab he copied so literally, because he never per- 
mits his imagination to run away with him while he has nature 
to guide him, and that is the secret of his wonderful success.” 


‘The point that this painter “never permits his im- 
agination to run away with him” is. delicious; for while 
the remark is undoubtedly just, there is not even a 
suggestion of sarcasm intended by the writer. 


* * 
* 


Ir is not likely that The World's Fair will improve 
the friendly relations that are supposed to exist between 
this country and France. Notwithstanding the good- 
natured liberality with which the artists of the latter 
have allowed our students to crowd their art schools 
and ateliers, no one who has been much among the 
Parisians can have failed to’ have marked the contempt 
with which they regard this country and everything that 
The United States, to the mind of the 
average French artist and art dealer,is an excellent 
place to sell pictures, bronzes, furniture and porcelains, 
and therefore it may pay to be civil to Americans; but 
beyond that they care nothing for America or Ameri- 
cans. They laugh at us while they take our money. I 
picked up a Paris newspaper the other day which con- 
tained a column and a half of characteristic ridicule. of 
our want of taste. This article referred particularly to 
our buying the Sévres and Gobelins wares France sent 
to The World’s Fair. The writer, in noting that all that 
was for sale had been disposed of, told us that we were 
heartily welcome to our bargains, adding that he did not 
understand why our rich men did not buy the manufac- 
tories outright, so that we could supply ourselves to our 
heart’s content with the costly rubbish which was made 
exactly to suit the tastes of bourgeois millionaires. 


Tuis is quite in keeping, by the way, with the deli- 
cate humor of the painting that Monsieur Monginot 
sent to represent him at The World's Fair. The pic- 
ture is called “ The First Prize ;” it shows a great white. 
hog, with one foot in his trough, looking out of a sty, 
over which is a placard announcing that he has won a 
medal, and under it is suspended a huge nosegay. In 
the present light of the withdrawal by the French paint- 
ers of their pictures from competition at The World’s 
Fair, this picture will, to many persons, seem to have 
special significance. ‘They will ask, Was it not meant 


‘to be prophetic, representing the attitude of the French 
exhibitors even-before the doors were open ?- It will be 


remembered that the Thatcher system of ungraded 
awards, to which is attributed their withdrawal, was 
made known to them in advance. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 

































of Awards at The wears Columbian "Tapes 
¢ bestowal of the only medal given to an art 
The Art Amateur at Chicago held an unique 
in the Building of Manufactures and Liberal 
a being the only single exhibit of a publisher allowed 
such generous floor space. The nature of its display, as 
illustrating The Art Amateur’s widespread system’ of 
popular art education by means of printed lessons, en- 
forced by the aid of progressive fac-simile color studies 
in oil and in water-color painting, in addition to its fac- 
similes of drawings in pen, pencil, crayon and mono- 
chrome in “ wash,” was considered of sufficient impor- 
tance for the director to assign to this single periodical 
as much room as was allowed for the display of all the 
publications of many a prominent publisher of books. 

We need hardly say that we shall not be content to 
rest on our laurels, but shall strive to make The Art 
_. Amateur better than ever. Now that The World's 
Fair is nearly over, we shall have more space to devote 
to certain new features, our plans for which we shall 
make known to our readers in due season. 

The old features will be strengthened, particularly 
those of the practical kind. We can promise valuable 
series of articles on oil and water-color painting and 
pastel and tapestry painting, all by expert teachers. 
The lessons in flower and fruit painting in oil, begun 
this month, will be followed immediately by another 
series on flower and fruit painting in water-colors, by 
the same favorite writer. The subject of landscape and 
marine painting in oil, water-color and pastel will receive 
more attention than ever, and, in addition to the special 
color plates that are to accompany the articles, we shall 
give studies of trees and foliage, seabirds, waves, rocks 
and shells. 

While we shall continue to give many such fine 
wood-engravings as during the present year have no- 
tably enriched the text of our articles on The World’s 
Fair, we shall not be unmindful of the fact that, for giv- 
ing absolute fac-similes of an artist’s brush, pen or pen- 
cil work, the photographic “ half-tone” block is invalu- 
able. Recognizing the fact, too, that American pub- 
lishers are using, more than ever, illustrations that can 
be rendered by “ process,” we shall resume at once the 
practical lessons, by Mr. Ernest Knaufft, on preparing 
pen and wash drawings for photographic reproduction. 
. Our new articles on Free-hand Drawing and Figure, 
Portrait and Still-Life Painting will be up to the highly 
practical standard the readers of The Art Amateur have 
been accustomed to expect. Mr. Frank Fowler, who 
has contributed much in this direction, will paint for us 
(for fac-simile reproduction) a study in still-lifé in pro- 
gressive stages, which we believe will be even more popu- 
lar than his similar charming portrait study of last 
year. 

Concerning our plans for teaching china and glass 
painting we need say little. Where will the students of 
those arts find their needs so liberally considered as in 
these pages? Our color plates for china painters will 
include some spirited and highly decorative studies for 
a fish service, in addition to delightful Watteau and 
Boucher figures, which will surely be in demand also for 
painting on tapestry canvas, a topic 
which will receive unusual consider- 
ation. 

On wood-carving, pyrography, 
hammered, etched, and bent metal 
work, excellent practical lessons are 
in the hands of the editor; and as for 
designs, need we say more than that 
it will be no easy matter for-even an 
industrious amateur to execute them 
as fast as we give them ? 

The new series of illustrated ar- 
ticles we have in preparation on the 
furnishing and decoration of town 
and country dwellings of moderate 
cost will, we believe, be more valua- 
ble than any that have hitherto been 
published. For the art needlework 
department for the home, we are 
promised the ion of Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler, and what contrib- 
utor’s name could we mention that 
could inspire more confidence ? 





“ PEARLS,” 








ent writing. Before we conclude, however, we must 


mention one new feature of the magazine concerning 


which we have sanguine expectations. We have ar- 
ranged with Messrs, W. and G. Audsley, those expert 
architects, designers and accomplished specialists in 
Church architecture and ornament, for some important 
illustrated articles to follow the introductory paper, in the 
present issue, on Christmas floral decoration. It is in- 
tended that these shall cover not only such subjects as 
Church symbolism and ecclesiastical embroidery, but 
also the simple yet almost forgotten art, for amateurs, 
of Bible and Missal illumination. 





THE “ ACADEMY” LOAN EXHIBITION. 





FOURTH NOTICE (THE PORCELAINS, CONCLUDED). 


BEFORE speaking of the notable selections here from 
the cabinets of Mr. Henry Sampson, in concluding our 
notice of the Chinese porcelains at the great loan exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design, let us offer 
an apology to Mr. Garland for the perversity of the 
types last month, through which Mr. Avery was credited 
with the ownership of Mr. Garland’s case of rose-color 
vases. Mr. Avery shows no porcelains at the present 
exhibition—only cloisonné and other Oriental enamels. 

Among Mr. Sampson’s case of soft-paste speci- 
mens in blue and white is a bottle about nine inches 
high decorated with very life-like snakes squirming 
about and protruding forked tongues. A larger bottle, 
about twenty inches high, is of a curious, curd-like con- 
sistency of paste, and is decorated with a dragon among 
clouds. A tall fusiform vase has two large panels with 
drawings of a dog and pine tree, the background 
covered with minute circles in dark blue, from which 
are reserved in relief white butterflies and flowers. 
Another smaller vase has the same background, 
but has landscapes in the panels. A_bottle-shaped 
vase with long, cylindrical neck, about eleven inches 
high, has bits of landscape in a very pure blue, which 


‘has run into the glaze and given it a slightly bluish 


tinge. A tall, cylindrical flower-vase in the shape of 
a section of bamboo, with pierced openings for the 
flower stalks; a bottle with small, flaring neck and 
swelling body, covered with slender little dragons and 
conventional clouds; a baluster-shaped vase of the tone 
of new ivory, with a picture of a woman with hands 
tied over her head; a bird in a swinging perch and two 
boys in dark blue, are among the finest of the larger 
pieces. But more charming still are some of the 
smaller snuff-bottles and the like. A cup with a coni- 
cal foot and carved ivory pedestal, itself of the color of 
old ivory, with a very small and regular crackle, has a 
decoration of two figures in a pavilion overlookmg a 
garden with a palm-tree. Another cup of a darker 
tone, produced by the minute crackle, has an official 
seated, with boys bringing presents, and a few Chinese 
characters in a fine blue. A small vase with swelling 
body, narrow neck and flaring top, of a very delicate 
tone of newly cut ivory, has a picture of a figure on a 
marine monster, throwing offerings into the sea. A 
fusiform bottle of about the same size (nearly six 














(sex “my NOTE BOOK.”’) 


“Fo geibien. dente. of our programme for Sestrated 
_reviews, notices of art museums, picture and other art 
collections, artists’ biographies, and notices of art exhi- 
bitions and sales would take too much space at the pres- 


FROM THE PAINTING BY THE LATE ALBERT MOORE, 





inches) has two very well-drawn horses at liberty in a 
wild landscape. Of the snuff-bottles, one with a mal- 
achite stopper is covered with a brood of little dragons 
swarming out of a ring of conventional waves about the 
bottom of the piece; an octagonal bottle has many small 
figures among clouds, in fine, clear blue; a cylindrical 
bottle with carved coral stopper has a charming deco- 
ration in pale blue of children at play and women looking 
on. A pretty circular box with a hemispherical cover 
and a richly carved teak-wood stand is decorated with 
finely drawn dragons and clouds in blue a trifie darker 
than the last. 

Mr. Sampson’s case of various single-color pieces is 
particularly rich in the almost priceless rose and “ rose 
du Barry” vases. We have here what is really best in 
the so-called “ rose family”—that is, delightful color, tex- 
ture and form. One of Mr. Sampson’s pieces is of a true 
rose color, about twenty inches high, with body gradu- 
ally swelling from a tall neck with flaring top. An- 
other, of a splendid purplish rose (rose du Barry), ovoid 
and brilliantly glazed, is about nine inches high. There 
is a third piece of a tint between coral red and rose. A 
distinguished white “rice grain” vase is shown with an 
exceptional array of various toned coral-color pieces. 
The pearl gray amphora is an object of rare beauty. It 
is of extremely graceful shape, delicate color and 
smooth and lustrous glaze. Its support, of silver bronze, 
has a pearl gray patine to harmonize with the color of 
the vase. It is about seven inches high. Among other 
particularly fine pieces are an apple-green vase of 
baluster form, with large and small crackle very 
strongly marked, about six inches high; a fusiform 
piece of rich lemon yellow, and a dark violet, globular 
vase with cylindrical neck and “ orange-peel” texture, 
both of about the same height, and a large round- 
shouldered bottle, about thirteen inches high, covered 
with a rich frothy glaze of a light blue-gray color. 

The “grains of rice” vase has a conventional chry- 
santhemum pattern neatly pierced through its creamy 
white paste; the openings, being filled by the glaze, have 
something of the translucent appearance of uncooked 
rice-grains, hence the title given to the ware. It is of 
beautiful: shape, and about ten inches high. Of the 
coral-red pieces, one, of a gourd-shape, deep tone and 
brilliant glaze, is about nine inches high; another, of a 
flattened body and tall neck, has a dull glaze, but very 
beautiful color. A number of pieces of ivory white are 
worth noting. They vary between three and eight 
inches in height, and several are finely decorated with 
plum branches or fishes in relief. A 
on a gray glaze is 

about six inches 


gourd vines, 
beautiful piece of “ pin-head crackle” 
in a row with them. It is a bottle 
high,with a gradually swelling body and cylindrical neck. 

The contributions by Mr. Sampson of the greatest 
rarity and value are found in the cabinet holding his 
superb collection of peach-blow vases, boxes, water 
vessels and pen-washers, together with the notable ex- 
amples he owns of ruby sang-de-boeuf and Lang Yao. 
Never before has there been shown by a single col- 
lector such an array of high-class pieces of this class. 
The peach-blow color is obtained by a mixture of 
Sampson has specimens 
blotchings and markings, 


green and rose, and Mr. 
of all sorts of mottlings, 
produced by playing the two colors into one another. 
Two graceful vases, with fluted bottoms, each about 
nine inches high, are nearly perfect. One is unspotted, 
but of a rather dull red; the other is 
of a fine liver color spotted ‘with red. 
A smaller pair of amphoras show the 
same disposition of the colors ; for one 
of a dull red (not the tone aimed at) is 
unspotted, while the other, which 
comes a little nearer, is spotted with 
dark red about the neck. Of the 
“ sang-de-boeuf”’ pieces, the finest as 
tocolor is a tall bottle-shaped vase 
about twenty inches high, on which 
the glaze has run a little from the 
shoulder, and presents a “ flambé” ap- 
pearance around the base. Others are 
more uniform, but of a darker and 
duller hue, and one piece has, from 
overfiring, a large patch of greenish 
black on one side. Several of the 
smaller pieces are of extremely beau- 
tiful-hues. An “ashes of roses” vase, 
globular, with tall, cylindrical neck, 
and about twelve inches high, is the 
most perfect thing in the case, 




















HOSE who see Mr. Whistler's ak eats 
first time at Chicago, and who have 
a notion of what it must be like from the 
anecdotes of its author which they read in 
the newspapers, are apt to be as sadly dis- 
appointed as though they had been prom- 

ised a brass band and were put off with a penny whistle. 

What, those flat, monotonous, indifferently executed 

things are Whistler’s !_ Why, the color is not brilliant, not 

even in the “ Princess of the Land of Porcelain ;” there is 
no relief; the brush work is like a house-painter’s! One 
understands Mr, Ruskin’s allusion to “ pots of paint ;” but 

Mr. Whistler does not fling them at the public. They 

are as inoffensive on his canvases as they might be on 

their shelf. In short, these pictures are about the last 
things in the whole exhibition that the uninstructed vis- 
itor would see, and it is not until one has compared them 
with everything at all resembling them in the Fine Arts 

Building that one really begins to appreciate them. 

There are two portraits beside the “ Princess” afore- 
said, a‘ Nocturne” and a“ Harmony in Blue and Silver,” 
that is to say, an impressionistic bit of sea-coast by 
daylight. Let us consider the portraits first ; and it may 
be as well to begin by saying what they are not. Well, 
then, they do not “ stick right out of the frames,” like Mr. 

Dannat’s earlier productions, they do not look as round 

and solid as wooden figure-heads, like Mr. Bonnat’s ; 

they have a touch of piquancy, but not the vinegar and 
red. pepper of Mr. Furze; they are probably likenesses, 
but character is not laid bare with a scalpel as in Mr. 

Sargent’s portraits. If we try to find a nearer approach 

to them we will have to look for it among the most re- 

fined and delicate work in the exhibition, and we may 
add; by the way, that much of that is American. The 
lady in Mr, Weir's “ Christmas Tree” is something like ; 
at least, she is a lady; and Mr. Dewing’s “ Musician ;” 
but even these painters do not handle their subjects as 
delicately. A good Alfred Stevens, if there were one, 
might come nearer in regard to color, But we have 
only to look at the smaller Japanese drawings in the gal- 
lery to see where both Stevens and Whistler have found 
their teachers, There are among these some that are 
marvels of decorative line, tone and color arrangement ; 
and it is Mr. Whistler’s chief distinction that he, more 
than any one else, has naturalized this art in Europe, 
adding to it a new spirit, and, impossible as it may 
seem, a new touch of refinement. The two portraits 
melt into their dark backgrounds. Both are full length. 
In that called “ The Fur Jacket” the lady is shown in 
profile, buttoning her glove and glancing sidewise at the 
spectator. ‘ The Lady in the Yellow Buskin” and sage 
green dress is interesting, mainly as an assemblage of 
strangely harmonious tones. 
of Porcelain” is also a color arrangement chiefly ; white, 
gray, blue and drab furnishing the larger masses, over 
which is scattered a brilliant patterning of scarlet, crim- 
son, purple and yellow. But the figure in the Japanese 
gown posing before the Japanese screen is hopelessly 
European. She is acting a part, and acting it badly. 
The “ Nocturne at Valparaiso” may be what Mr. Burne- 
Jones would call “ one of the thousand failures to paint 
night ;” but, at any rate, it is less of a failure than any- 
thing else that we can recall. Compare it with the 
many luminarist efforts, several of which we would call 
fairly successful, in the French, Swedish and American 
galleries, and we think it will appear that Mr. Whistler 
has done what Mr. Burne-Jones, not without reason, 
seem$ to think impossible—rendered something of the 
mysterious beauty of night. It is, in fact, a task pecu- 
liarly suited to his powers. His special gift of playing 
with a single tone, as a great violinist may draw music 
from a single string, is just what is needed by a painter 
of “ nocturnes.” Whistler varies his tint by the mere 
play of the brush ; by the less or more pigment that he 
puts on the canvas; by the nearer or more remote jux- 
taposition of two nearly similar tones. We believe he 
might, if he wished, paint a whole picture out of the one 
pot of pigment, and it yet would not appear to be mono- 
chrome. That is just what night does, and the reason 
for the thousand failures is that painters have either tried 
to represent night by monochrome, or perceiving that 
that will not do, have exaggerated the extremely slight 
differences of tone, and got only a dull sort of daylight. 
The “ Valparaiso” is a blue-gray expanse of harbor seen 
from above, with blue-gray shipping in the distance, a 
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Ri aioe: Spanish Women,” 

e same chorus from some Spanish concert hall 

as painted in the background of his salon pic- 
ture of this year. If Mr. Whistler has cheerfully sacri- 
ficed high relief and definite drawing to his passion for 
subtle tones of color, Mr. Dannat has, in like manner, 
abandoned relief and chiaroscuro to cultivate expression 
and gesture. His Spanish girls sit all in a row against 
a black wall, in the glare of the electric lights, which 
give unearthly tones to their gowns of white, pale green, 
_pink and yellow, turn their tawny skins to orange, their 
dark hair to blue black, and fling pale blue shadows here 
and there about them. Some are pretty, most are not ; 
the leader has the look of a vampire. It is a fascinating, 
but unwholesome picture. We ought, we suppose, rest 
content with admiring the spirit and beauty of the draw- 
ing; but, we submit, Mr. Dannat did not choose the 
subject without a purpose. Now, the subject is simply 
a lot of women who ought to be leading a healthy ani- 
mal existence as washer-women or farm hands ; who 
might acceptably enough dance on a table outside a 
country inn; but who have developed more ugliness 
than grace, and more dull malice than intelligence in 
contrast with a certain sort of city life. Mr. Dannat 
may say that this peculiar melange of stupidity and ex- 







’ citement and the awkward graces of youth, their awk- 


wardness enhanced by a concert-hall training, is new, is 
something that has not been done to death; and that 
grace and spirit, of whatever sort, are enough for a pic- 
ture. He may Say all this, and, as to the last clause, we 
agree with him. But there is much in the Fine Arts 
Building that is, to say the least, quite as new, and is a 
great deal more to our taste. Mr. John Sargent’s 
“Study of an Egyptian Girl” reminds us that this sort 
of beauty is really as old as the Pyramids, and shows, 
too, that the elder type is the better. This dark-skinned 
Copt owes nothing to electric lights, pink mantillas, or 
other accessories, for she is nude, and is seen against a 
shadowy background but, as-a human animal who has 
undergone a vicious training, she is more than Mr. 
Dannat's half dozen Europeans. Mr. Sargent is almost 
tragic in his portrait of “ Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth,” 
perhaps as nearly so as the actress herself. But, on the 
stage, we might take the rice powder and burnt cork for 
the pallid and haggard face of the murderess, while Mr. 
Sargent }with his usual cynical candor, insists that we 
shall take them for what they are. We are forced, 
therefore, to consider the picture as so much still-life ; 
and as such we find it really admirable. There is no 
such painting of drapery elsewhere in the building. It 
must be a wonderful robe, wrought with blue and green 
in a showy barbaric pattern; but the brush work is 
more wonderful still. Every stroke is an inspiration. 
Mr. Sargent is about as clever with his high lights as 
Mr. Whistler with his middle tints. His brush can dis- 
tinguish diamonds from paste. One can seeat a glance 
that these are stage jewels in the crown that Miss Terry— 
not Lady Macbeth, is trying on. The “Mother and 
Child” is quite as beautifully painted as any picture of 
the artist, and, for once, he has not his usual perverse 
manner, sought out and underlined his model’s defects. 
The picture has beew shown in New York, and has al- 
ready been described by us. Therefore we will not 








“THE BUFFALO HUNT.” BY H. K, BUSH-BROWN. 


Plaster Group in the American Section at The World’s Fair. 











little boy, who, in a witle-brimmed straw hat and white 


enjoy clever and expressive brush work will find this 
picture better even.in that way than the “ Ellen Terry.” 
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AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 





SECOND NOTICE. 


HE most important relief in the Fine Arts 
Building is Mr. Niehaus’s door for Trinity 
Church, New York. The door is one of - 
three to be cast in bronze, and to be placed 
in the tower at the Broadway end of the church. 
They are to be presented by Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor as a memorial to his father. The architectural 
framework of all three doors is of the same severe de- 
sign. Rectangular panels, three in each leaf of each 
door, are held by large, rather flat mouldings, to be cast 
all in one piece. This part of the work was planned 
by Mr. Richard M. Hunt. The panels of the central 
door are to be done by Mr. Carl Bitter, who had in fact 
produced some of his designs, when his work had to 
be interrupted in order to allow him to go on with his 
share of the decorative sculpture of the Fair. The 
other door is by a Scotch sculptor, Mr. J. Massey 
Rhind. We will abstain from describing these doors 
until they are in place, but Mr. Niehaus’s plaster cast 
is too important an exhibit to be passed over, though 
his work strikes us as too picturesque to be likely to 
have a good effect in bronze. His subjects, it is true, 
are not well suited to sculpturesque expression. To 
show in small reliefs Henry Hudson on the deck of 
his ship discovering Manhattan Island, Doctor Barclay 
preaching to the Indians, Washington going to pray in 
old St. Paul’s, we may admit is not easy. And the 
subjects of the remaining panels are yet more difficult 
to handle. They are the dedication of the reredos in 
Trinity Church and the scene of consecration of four 
bishops at St. Paul’s in 1832. These panels tell the 
history of the Protestant Episcopal Church of New 
York City, and we suppose that historical accuracy 
was, so far as it could be, insisted upon. Mr. Niehaus 
has, therefore, taken much care with his costumes, his 
architecture, and with everything that could be verified. 
He has produced ‘pictures in plaster crowded with 
figures on various planes, with streets and church in- 
teriors in perspective, using very deep and sharp un- 
dercutting to obtain relief; in short, he has done almost 
everything that a more conventional or a more prudent 
sculptor would have carefully avoided doing. His 
panels, considered as pictures, are very well composed ; 
the figures well grouped and individually spirited in 
action, and, except for the violent undercutting, well 
modelled. But they are too small in scale for their 
massive frame, and when cast in bronze, we fear they 
will show only as a confused mass of glittering lights 
and dark, broken shadows. We think, too, that it was 
a mistake to give the three doors to three artists dif- 
fering so much in their ideas as Messrs. Bitter, Rhind 
and Niehaus. We are of the opinion that one church 
should teach one doctrine, at least in art. 

Mr. Theodore Bauer’s relief of Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
in three of his most noted réles, as Rip van Winkle, 
Bob Acres and Dr. Pangloss, is pleasing as a decora- 
tive composition, but does not by any means show the 
sculptor at his best. Mr. Niehaus’s “ Athlete” using 
the strigil is a good piece of academical work, very 
different from his Trinity Church panels. Mr. George 
D. Peterson’s “ Tiger at Bay” would be passable but 
for his attempt at color in representing the animal’s 
stripes by spatter work. We are bound to say, how- 
ever, that the trick would be less offensive in bronze 
than it is in the plaster. Mr. Edward Kemys has 
many picturesque studies of animals, of which the 
most picturesque are his “ American Lynx” and “Amer- 
ican Panther and her Cubs.” Of other animal sculp- 
ture, we like best Mr. James A. Byrnes’s “ Wounded 
Buffalo” in plaster and Mr. C. B. Cox’s “ American 
Buffalo” -in bronze. No. one, we suppose, will miss 
seeing Mr. John Rogers’s spirited little statuettes, and 
we are sure that no one should pass by Mr. W. G. 
Turner's “ Herald ‘of Peace,” Miss Hammond's “ Lu- 
cie,” Miss Brooks’s “Enid,” Mr. A, S. Calder’s “ Boy 
with Ribbon,” or Miss Amy Bradley's “ Bust of a Boy,” 
without stopping to admire, 
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BRITISH PAINTING. 





I.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS—IDEALIST PAINTERS— 
BROWN AND WATTS, 

seeing any of the other important gal- 
leries, the first impression produced by a 
visit to the British section is that chaos has 
come again ; the old reproach, if it be a re- 
proach, that there is no dominant English 
school of art, still holds true. Rather it is truer than 
ever, for never has there been such a variety of aims, 
motives and methods, 
and in each class of 
pictures one will find 
both very good and very 
bad work. It is hard 
to strike an average, so 
as to do justice to the 
collection as a whole. 
Perhaps we may say that 
in the German section 
there is worse work than 
the worst of the Brit- 
ish, and in the French, 
American and Swedish 
better than the best. 
But, then, we would 
have to admit that the 
bad work in the German 
section is bad rather 
through affectation than 
through ignorance, and 
that the superiority of 
the French and others 
just mentioned is wholly 
technical. In some im- 
portant points we will 
show that English ar- 
tists lead the van. 

It will be well, to be- 
gin with, to give a more 
complete notion of the 
diversity of the works 
exhibited in the British 
section, for to some 
whole groups of them 
we may not be able to 
refer again. One finds, 
then, a stronger body 
of men unaffected by 
modern French tech- 
nique than anywhere 
else. One finds also, 
there as elsewhere, that 
French training is mak- 
ing itself felt, especially 
among the younger 
painters. The pictures 
of the Scotch school, the 
Newlyn school, of Mr. 
Herkomer and his fol- 
lowers would not look 
out of place in the 
French galleries. There 
is even a luminarist pic- 
ture; only one, but a 
good one. 

Of those who show 
no sign of modern teach- 
ing, the vast majority 
are of the old anecdotal 
school, so well and fa- 
vorably known through 
engravings (usually 
much better than the 
originals) that we will 
not be obliged to give 
much space to it. Even in this category, however, 
there are a few works of conspicuous merit which car- 
ry down not unworthily the traditions of Wilkie, Mul- 
ready and William Hunt. Others show more or less 
dramatic power in the illustration of incidents taken 
from history or from fiction. Quite another class may 
be made of those who paint classical or fanciful subjects, 
always with a good deal of feeling for decorative com- 
position, but varying between such decidedly decorative 
work as Sir Frederick Leighton’s and Mr. Walter 
Crane’s, and such decidedly archeological and realistic 
work as Mr. Alma Tadema’s, Lastly, the most inter- 
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esting class of all is that of those who treat historical or 
ideal subjects imaginatively, and of which the shining 
lights are Mr. George Frederick Watts and Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown. None of these classes can be kept 
quite distinct from the rest; for instance, Mr. Crane is 
an idealist, though his forte is in decorative design. 
Again, even the younger men still pay more attention to 
the story and less to the picture than the average French 
or American painter. We may say, on the whole, that 
such influence as the best of the English pictures can 
exercise will be to teach respect for the subject and for 
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(SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM.) 


(IN THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE PALACE OF THE FINE ARTS, AT THE WORLD’ 


art as a vehicle of thougnt, and in matters of technique 
to direct attention to the value of careful and elaborate 
linear composition. In dealing with the principal works 
of the section, it will be our aim to point out not defects 
which are patent, but excellences which may raise our 
standard in the.matters to which we have referred. 
Undoubtedly the most interesting group is that com- 
posed of the men who may be called idealists—men 
who are related to one another by their high aims, their 
endeavors to appeal to the mind through the eye, and 
their occasional successes in rendering new or, at any 
rate, unhackneyed aspects of nature. Only two of the 


group are represented in the British galleries: they are 
G. F. Watts and Ford Madox Brown. We had hoped 
that the visitor might have completed his study of Brit- 
ish imaginative art by finding examples of Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones in the Loan Collection, but neither of these 
strongly individual painters is represented in any way 
in the exhibition. Sir J. E. Millais has often been re- 
proved and as often praised for his complete surrender 
of the principles which he once held in common with 


Rossetti. In reality it is likely that he never held them 
from conviction. He was never really interested -in 
more than the outer, 
sensuous aspect of 


things. For a time he 
allowed himself to be 
held down to the mi- 
nute study which the 
pre-Raphaelite band or- 
ganized by Rossetti and 
Holman Hunt imposed 
But the mi- 
nute study was never in- 


on itself, 


tended to be more than 
and his 
later works prove him 


preparatory ; 


to have an excellent gift 
of 
but little imagination or 


plastic expression, 


ideality. In brush play, 
in rendering of color, 
rich texture, light and 
shade on softly or 
strongly modelled 
few 
But he makes 


forms, he has 
equals. 
no sign of possessing 


He 
must be judged of by 


any higher powers. 


his ability in represent- 
ing what is agreeable to 
theeye. Wemay, there- 
fore, pass him by for the 
present with the remark 
that if his healthy eye 
and clever hand were 
guided by an imagina- 
like that of Watts 


or Rossetti, we should 


tion 


have in him a truly great 
artist. 

Ford Madox Brown, 
who was Rossetti’s 
teacher, was himself pu- 
pil of the Belgian painter 
of 
Baron 


medizval subjects, 
Wappers; 
through whom he may 
have imbibed some of 
David's notions regard- 
ing the dignity of his- 
He 


spent some two or three 


torical painting. 
years in Paris before re- 
turning to work in Eng- 
French 
classical-romantic 


land, but the 
struggle does not seem 
to have inspired him, 


probably because the 
compromises which sat- 
isfied his Belgian teach- 
ers appeared satisfac- 


tory to him, or perhaps 


PHIL MORRIS, R.A 


because he was already 
FAIR.) bent on worrying out a 

new formula by which 

scenes of history or ‘of 
fancy were to be summoned up with all the realism 
of a transcript from actual life. This, which consti- 
tutes the distinctive doctrine of the pre-Raphaelites, 
appears to be but a bolder statement of the leading 
principle of the French romanticists. The latter, how- 
ever, has contributed to the rise of modern impression- 
ism, while the pre-Raphaelite idea, brought down to the 
level of the average painter, has resulted in nothing but 
meaningless elaboration of detail. It was never intended 
for the ordinary painter, however, and it is still a valid 
ideal, however weak in some respects may be the works 
in which it was: attempted to carry it out. Hence 
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he joins together, so to Sp : 





tury. 
Of his two pictures, thy “Romeo and flit” is is inter- 
esting as showing his technical aims and s 
It is the parting scene on the balcony, at dawn. The 
painter has attempted (in Juliet’s face and bosom) to 
give the quality of flesh under the still dim and raw 
morning light, and has only so far succeeded as to make 
his aim apparent. He has tried to aid the sentiment of 
his scene by producing a sort of symphony in red. 
Romeo is dressed in red, the balcony and the window- 
sashes are red, there are red blossoms on the trees, 
above which show the red tiles of neighbor roofs ; all 
these tones are lowered and brought near one another 
by the dim light. Here, where Whistler might have 
succeeded, he has, once again, only made us aware of 
his intention. Juliet’s face is heavy with sleep, and we 
cannot imagine it attractive at any time. Her drapery 
is meant to be still in motion, Romeo's foot to be seeking 
the ladder; but the artist’s draughtsmanship has not 
enabled him to realize these motions, and the abundance 


of detail which he has supplied hinders instead of assist-’ 


ing our imagination. The rope-ladder with its steel 
hooks is so well done that it catches our attention as an 
intruding bit of reality, and serves only to quite destroy 
the dream. ‘ 

In the “ Romeo and Juliet” the figures are about life 
size. In the “ Wycliff on Trial,” a small study for a 
mural painting in the Manchester Town Hall, his de- 
fects of drawing and painting do not force themselves 
on the spectator, and one may enjoy the vivid medizval 
coloring, the dramatic action of the principal figures, 
and the ingenious and elaborate arrangement of the 
scene. It would make a telling stage tableau. In a 
huge Gothic hall, lighted from above, a scaffolding has 
been erected, on which stands the reformer, clad in dark 
brown, a pile of his heretical writings at his feet. He is 
relieved against a white pillar, on either side of which 
the more distant part of the hall is shut off by curtains. 
Earl Percy in armor stands on the steps of the scaffold. 
His blue and white surcoat is contrasted by the yellow 
hangings. At the left, ona dais raised to the same 
height as the scaffold, sit the bishops of London and 
Canterbury in purple, under a white canopy. Before 
them hangs a green banner. The centre of the picture 
is a mass of white, contributed by the railed-in table at 
which sits Geoffrey Chaucer and the other officers of the 
court, and, strongly relieved against this, John of Gaunt 
starts forward, pointing with his sword to Wycliff, 
while he tries to convince the bishops of the importance 
of some point that has occurred to him. His wife, the 
Duchess of Lancaster, also starts from her seat to re- 
strain him; and this, the most dramatic incident of the 
picture, is made almost comic by the way in which she 
holds on to the edge of her husband’s mantle. In front 
are monks at desks, supplied with ink-horns; in the rear 
is a crowd of spectators kept back by the halberds of the 
men-at-arms. If the incident chosen has a Shakespea- 
rean lack of dignity, it must be allowed that it brings out 
in a picturesque fashion by contrast the seriousness of 
the whole affair; and while there is no lack of detail, 
and colors are thrown on as recklessly as in an illumi- 
nated missal, the picture holds together well, and the 
principal figures preserve their due relations. The 
handling, too, is nervous and decided, almost brilliant, 
and very unlike the dry and teased manner of the Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Mr. G, F. Watts, like Mr. Burne-Jones, is commonly 
reckoned with the pre-Raphaelites only because he will 
fit in nowhere else. While he is endowed with a more 
sensuous imagination than Brown, and oftener succeeds 
in representing the actual look of things, he does not 
seem to hold himself bound on principle to realize to 
the utmost every accessory that he introduces into his 
pictures. His painting is still more uneven than Madox 
Brown's. One may find, as again in Rossetti’s work, 
the flesh badly rendered, while some accessory—a 
flower, a fold of drapery—is excellently done ; but if this 
bit of good work out of place is saved it is because it is 
good work, and probably in the hope that all the rest 
may in time be brought up to it. 
can see no great desire to attain harmony. His hooks 
and ropes are rejoiced in as so many facts, at least, 
adequately rendered. Usually Watts does best what 
he ought to do best. One may find any number of 
faults with both the figures in his “ Love and Death,” 
but there can be no doubt that he might have made the 
drapery that hides his Death much more realistic if he 


In Brown's case we_ 























more expressive drawing in the figure of Love than in 
either of the two figures in the latter picture. The sub- 
ject, too, which may have been suggested by the drama 
that has inspired one of Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures 
—the Alcestis of Euripides-—is less hackneyed than that 
of Cupid leading Psyche heavenward, and the treatment 
of it is both original and effective. There is nothing in 
these or any other ideas of Mr. Watts that is essentially 
unpaintable, though the contrary has often been asserted. 
They are distinctly painter-like ideas. His partial fail- 
ure is due to his lack of skill, commensurate with the 
difficulties involved in his conceptions; but these diffi- 
culties are not by any means essentially insuperable. 
He has conquered difficulties. of the same sort and 
almost as great in his really wonderful portraits, of 
which there are three—those of Browning and Walter 
Crane in the British Gallery, and a famous one of 
Joachim (owned by Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson) in the 
Loan Collection, ee - 
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FRENCH PAINTING, 








II.— RELIGIOUS. 

For the past twenty or twenty-five years the cleverest 
of the younger French artists have been living, we might 
say, on the cream and honey of art, painting for the sake 
of painting, and gradually eliminating the subject, until 
in some of the latest impressionist pictures we have little 
more than an arabesque of flowing lines and a bouquet 
of ‘prismatic tints. It is time that a reaction should set 
in; art without “ subject” would sink to mere conven- 
tional decoration. Accordingly we see in the French, 
German, Norwegian and American sections signs of a 
change in the tide, and one of the most curious of these 
is a cropping up of religious themes, treated sometimes 
with obvious insincerity, but again with more or less real 
feeling. The first steps in this, as in all the other new 
movements, have been taken in France; but the notion 
that the New Testament story would bear re-telling as a 
myth of to-day, and that, so told, it would furnish suit- 
able motives for modern pictures, has spread like wildfire. 
In all the sections named we find French or German 
peasants, or Scandinavian or American mechanics, or 
Parisian professionals.in their ordinary attire and sur- 
roundings, re-enacting iricidents of the Gospel narrative. 
In some cases there is but a faint and timid allusion to 
the sacred history, and again it is travestied with more 
boldness than good taste. We do not pretend to say 
how far the painters may be moved by the general 
current of religious thought. We believe that the prin- 
cipal cause of the movement is that which we have in- 
dicated. It has been perceived, none too soon, that a 
subject is necessary to a picture, and that, other things 
being equal, the stronger the subject the better. By 
painting Christ as a modern French mystic or a Norwe- 

gian religious enthusiast, or, as one of our own men has 
done, as an American ¢: 's son with a soul above 
carpentry, the majority have simply reckoned on arous- 
ing public curiosity, while they avoided competition with 
the great painters who have treated sacred themes in the 
past, and could go on painting their accustomed textures, 
complexions, skies “and backgrounds. Perhaps, on this 
side, the movement may be traced to a certain Russian 
painter of greater business than artistic capacity, whose 








- poccalied « religious” "etary aroused, it may be ve 


they were exhibited, some years ago, in Vienna. The 
more respectable minority, who really have a poetic if 
not a religious sentiment to express, derive it from Millet, 
as he from Rembrandt. 

Let us turn first to Mr. Adrien Louis Demont’s 
“ Lilies.” In this there is little more than a suggestion 
of a mood. The old carpenter working at his bench 
after sunset in the open air, the young mother with her 
infant seated near him, the red-tiled shed, the garden, 
with its bed of lilies, making a spot of snowy whiteness 
in the midst of the evening glow—we may take all this 





% simply as a transcript from actual life in southern or 


central France; or we may be reminded that on such an 
evening, by such a light, a similar scene might have been 


_ visiblein Bethlehem nearly twothousand years ago. The 


thought is not forced upon us. We may take it or leave 
it; and, if we accept it, we may follow it out in our own 
manner and to whatever conclusion we may think proper. 

If Cazin’s “‘ Expulsion from Paradise” and “ Flight 
into Egypt” were shown in the French section we might 
speak of them in connection with this picture of Mr. 
Demont’s ; for, though better as pictures and more pro- 
found as parables, there is no distinct doctrine in them. 
The story of the expulsion, for instance, is conceived as 
universal, epic. Cazin found it with a modern face on, 
and he painted that face, But though Mr. Cazin was 
one of the French jury of selection, he has no picture in 
the French section, and his paintings in the Loan Collec- 
tion we will be obliged to consider elsewhere. We may 
add that von Udhe, of whose pictures we have already 
spoken, also conceives sacred subjects in this manner. 

In Mr. L’hermitte’s “The Friend of the Lowly” we 
come upon something like distinct teaching, a sermon 
with a present application; and, at the same time, we find 
a distinct discord between the conception and the treat- 
ment. The subject is conceived as unreal, as a myth; 
and yet it is painted realistically. Mr. L’hermitte im- 
‘agines Christ again on earth, going about in poor raiment 
and among poor people. He enters a workingman’s 
cottage and takes the head of the table, and, as he 
breaks bread, we are to suppose him making known his 
doctrine and his claims, for the faces of his entertainers 
express, in varying degrees, conviction, incredulity, stupe- 
faction, veneration. The type chosen for the Christ has 
little dignity, but the same may be said of Rembrandt’s 
Christs. We find no trace of irreverence in the picture. 
We have all probably asked ourselves the same question 
that the painter has, and answered it in the same way. 

But it is hard to avoid a suspicion of irreverence in 
looking at Mr. Blanche’s picture, “The Host.” Mr. 
Blanche has remembered that Christ had friends among 
the rich as well as among the poor. He has therefore 
represented him as a French gentleman of a rather 
eccentric cast of features at breakfast, in his dressing- 
gown, among hisfriends. The attitudes, the expressions 
of these latter show the same emotions as do the 
peasants in Mr. L’hermitte’s picture, only moderated as 
becomes the sort of society. But we find it impossible 
to take Mr. Blanche’s picture seriously. His gentleman 
in the blue dressing-gown is not a failure to conceive an 
ideal Christ; he is simply an eccentric person acting a 
part. The professor to his left, the lady to his right, are 
cultivated people, who have been to Ober-Ammergau, 
and are rehearsing a scene of the Passion Play with- 
out costumes, and for their private amusement. Yet 
Mr. Blanche’s picture is not much more fealistically 
painted than Mr. L’hermitte’s ; only the latter's people 
are peasants and peasants they have always been. It 
is a universal type, while Mr. Blanche’s people belong ° 
to a particular age, fraction of an age, country and 
class. Fifty years ago there were no such people; fifty 
years hence there will be none like them. Mr. Blanche 
is too particular to convey a general message, and, so 
far as we can discover, he has no special message to 
convey. 

That is, however, what Jean Beraud assumes to have 
in his “ Descent from the Cross,” The scene is on the 
hill of Montmartre. We are overlooking Paris. It is 
a cold, wintry morning, the sky filled with dull, purple 
clouds. A crowd of working people—city workers, 
broken with vice and disease as much as with labor, 
with but a sprinkling of other sorts—kneel in the mud by 
the roadside, while the poor curé of some poor parish, 
aided by a few of the men, takes down the body of 
Christ from the cross. That his animus may be un- 
mistakable, Mr. Beraud has drawn one of his workmen 
apart from the rest, on the brow of a hill, with clenched 
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‘little more than a socialistic cartoon. . 


but Mr. Beraud does not know how to mass his effects. 
His figures do not support one another; the first im- 
pression is frittered away by more or less significant but 
unorganized detail. 

* We do not say that the movement will end at this— 
light bodies are moved first; more considerable talents 
than Mr. Beraud’s may be attracted later. But we own 
that after Mr. Beraud’s “ Descent from the Cross” we 
can turn to Mr. Bouguereau’s “ Holy Women at the 
Tomb” with a renewed appreciation of that much-abused 
painter’s suave if not very impressive manner. It is a 
good pyramidal composition, dark against light, decently 
solemn and consistently conventional. Agache’s “ An- 
nunciation” is a pleasing reminiscence of the Renaissance. 
Flameng’s “ Flight into Egypt” is more interesting as a 
dream than as a picture. The setting of Roman archi- 
tecture in which he has placed his principal group sug- 
gests the Romanesque, and so leads us to accept the 
medizval angels in the side panels as belonging to the 
same composition. The color is pleasing and harmo- 
nious, and the tones of the shadowed foreground are 
well contrasted with those of the still nage towers 
and bridge. 

The subject of Mr. Lucas’s “ Le Fil de la Vierge,” 
which we illustrated in our July number, is puzzling to 
many. It relates to a Breton superstition (which ac- 
counts for the gossamer webs that are carried along by 
the breeze), that while the Virgin slept one day the 
birds stole the threads from her distaff, but could not 
weave them into their nests, and so they still remain float- 
ing in the summer air. It is a prettier story than Mr. 
Beraud’s, and certainly a more agreeable picture. 





THE most notable works of American sculpture in 
the Fine Arts Building are Mr. French’s “ Angel of 
Death Staying the Hand of the Sculptor,” Mr. Don- 
oghue's “ Kypris,”” Mr. Adams's colored plaster bust “ St. 
Agnes Eve,” Mr. Borglum’s “Indian Scouts,” and 
Mr. Warner's “ Portrait Bust of J. Alden Weir.” “ The 
Cider Press,” by Mr. Thomas Shields Clarke, is the work 
of a young painter of great promise, and is a remark- 
ably strong essay in sculpture. Mr. Hartley’s “ Bust of 
John Gilbert as Sir Peter Teazle,” the many excellent 
bronzes of animals by Mr. Kemeys, Mr, Niehaus’s 
“ Door for Trinity Church, N. Y.,” and Mr. Bartlett's 
realistic study of an Indian dancing the ‘“‘ Ghost Dance” 
hardly require that we should direct attention to them. 


IF art be not the imitator of nature, it is still less the 
copyist of art. Its base is in the study of nature— 
not to imitate, but first to select, and then to combine, 
from nature those materials into which the artist can 
breathe his own vivifying idea; and as the base of art is 
in the study of nature, so its polish and ornament must 
be sought by every artist in the study of those images 
which the artists before him have already selected, 
combined and vivified ; not, in such study, to reproduce 
a whole which represents another man’s mind, and can 
no more be born again than can the man who created 
it, but again to select, to separate, to recombine—to go 
through the same process in the contemplation of art 
which he employed in the contemplation of nature, pro- 
fiting by all details, but grouping them anew by his own 
mode of generalization, and only availing himself of the 
minds. of the others for the purpose of rendering more 
full and complete the realization of that idea of truth or 
beauty which has its conception in his own mind.— 
Bulwer Lytton, 





It is much easier to criticise a definition than to in- 
vent one, and The Artist, a London publication, jumps 
upon Ruskin on account of the following line from his 


writings, which is printed on the cover of The Royal 


Academy Catalogue: “Fine art is that in which the 
hand, the head and the heart of man go together.” 
“ Think it out and see what it covers,” says The Artist. 
“ Any picture, however vile in technique, poor in concep- 
tion, and vulgar in the aspirations which it reveals, is to 
pass for fine art if the artist has only succeeded in mak- 
ing his hand carry out as the head directed the thing— 
speakable or unspeakable—which was in his heart.” 


kneeling figures, taken singly, are fairly pa ie 





_ picture a poem, while the other will produce a perhaps 








n be given’ him. His own taste must suggest 

or how little detail he cares to put into his 
sich ai js soba ent kebabs 4s a 
upon it; experience will prove the best counsellor in this — 
respect. One artist, for example, will devote himself 
principally to the study of some fine color effect, and 
may: perhaps secure a brilliant result in one painting, 
while another, preferring to give more attention to the 
minor features of his subject, will continue to work an 
the time bestowed upon the sketch be long or short, one 
day or many, the student should always endeavor to 
preserve a certain system in his methods; this includes 
a serious foundation of careful drawing for the begin- - 
ning, more or less detail added as the work progresses, 
and a distinct determination toward completion in the 
last painting, : 

Finally there will be a careful retrospection of one’s 
canvas, adding high lights here, darker shadows there ; 
perhaps elsewhere the correction of a careless bit of 
drawing, the straightening of a line, the rounding of a 
curve—in short, try to leave nothing undone which will 
give interest to or add to the effect of your picture. 

This term “finish,” which some people suppose signi- 
fies elaboration, may be very liberally interpreted. A 
picture might be finished from one painter’s point of 
view, while for another it would be but half done ; much 
depends therefore upon an artist’s individual conception 
of a subject, and his ability to carry on the work further. 

The safest rule for the student to follow here is a 
very simple one: Stop when you feel you have done all 
that you know how to express upon the canvas before 
you. To go beyond this involves the necessity,of draw- 
ing upon the imagination to a certain extent, and your 
work becomes insincere, and consequently valueless. 

Remember that you cannot put in everything you 
see, but try to select those details that will best serve to 
indicate the character of the object, while omitting 
others that are unnecessary or superfluous; details are 
generally een in the half tints, leaving the highest 
lights and deepest shadows broadly massed. 

After having acquired some experience in sketching 
from nature by making preliminary studies as suggested 
in the previous chapters, the student will feel himself 
better equipped for more ambitious work, and may 
venture to select subjects for his sketches, in the form 
of compositions, comprising all that he has previously 
studied in detail. In this same matter of deciding just 
what part of the landscape may be made available for 
his purpose, and of which I have before spoken, is 
another difficult problem which will confront the young 
painter, and will perhaps be rendered easier for him by 
the following hints for his guidance. 


SOME THINGS TO AVOID. 

Avoid any lines in a composition which will divide 
the canvas into equal spaces, either horizontally, perpen- 
dicularly or diagonally. 

Avoid unmeaning or uninteresting repetition of lines 
or curves. 

Avoid a too abrupt ‘or violent perspective, and, as 
before mentioned, avoid placing the horizon line exactly 
in the middle of the canvas. 

Avoid disposing any two objects of nearly equal size 
at exactly the same distance from opposite sides of the 
canvas. 

Avoid any arrangement which will divide the canvas 
or prominent objects therein into exactly equal masses 
of light and shade. 

Avoid monotony of form or color, but endeavor to 
Sa be both symmetrical and 


right ‘of choice is the artist’s privilege, and the 
manner in which he uses this power may reveal both 
taste and originality. Two men may paint the same 
scene from an identical point of view, both using the 
same colors and brushes, and yet one will make his 














There is nies pensions new to learn, and a good 
plan is to carry a small pocket sketch-book and pencil 
in one’s walks abroad, and to note down any character- 
istic landscape effects which’'may impress you. A few 
lines. will sometimes be sufficient to suggest some val- 
uable piece of perspective in the turn of a road, the form 
of interesting cloud masses, a hint of picturesque detail 
in the gnarled trunk of a tree, or the graceful sweep of 
its foliage. 

When the pleasant days for out-of-door sketching are 
past, the young artist who has made good use of his 
time takes up his winter work in the studio, and with 
his sketches around him sits down to paint the pictures 
which he hopes may some day hang in an exhibition. 

A subject is selected, let us say, for which he will 
make.one of his best studies the foundation. The origi- 
nal sketch should not be altered or painted over in any 
way; being a direct note from nature, it will always 
be valuable for reference; but it may be copied upon 
another canvas the desired size, where any alterations or 
improvements can be freely made. 

It will be found useful to keep a portfolio at hand 
for reference in the studio, in which are cut out and 
arranged those drawings in pencil or charcoal made 
during the summer. Even if it were only the careful 
outline of a single leaf or a tuft of weeds which 
tempted one, it is a record of something real, and is 
therefore worth preserving, as it may sometime suggest 
a necessary detail in the finishing of a picture. 

Excellent examples of such sketches and the manner 
of making them may be found in the “ Studies of Trunks 
and Branches,” published in April, 1893 ; also the “ Fo- 
liage Studies,” given in the magazine for July, August, 
and September, 1893. Other illustrations of this sub- 
ject (viz., “ Landscape Painting in Oil’’), intended to be 
of practical value to the student, will be published from 
time to time during the coming year. 

M. B. O, FOWLER. 





“How beautiful is the human foot when properly 
formed—according to God’s own plan and not accord- 
ing to the shoemaker’s,” the artist, Sarony, exclaimed 
the other day as he put in a stroke or two about 


the feet of a maiden he was drawing in charcoal.” 


“You will remember,” he said, “that in all the great 
Greek and Roman sculptures the most shapely feet 
are those in which the large toe is represented as 
being a little apart from the other four. During Sara 
Bernhardt’s last visit to New York she came to my 
studio to have some photographs taken of herself suc- 
cessively in three or four costumes of different réles she 
was then billed to impersonate. Among them was that 
dejected character of ‘Leah the Forsaken.’ | noticed 
that she wore the conventional stage footgear, in which 
the big toe is given its own individual gloving, so to 
speak, and the other toes are mittened together. I sug- 
gested that she remove the stockings, which, after a 
French shrug denoting curiosity and doubt, she did. | 
never saw in my life—considering Madame Bernhardt’s 
years—more beautiful and shapely feet than hers. | 
posed her in such a way as to leave one foot in profile 
and the other in nearly a full front view. Just at that 
moment a happy thought occurred to me. Taking 
from my waistcoat-pocket a crisp bank-note I folded it 
into a wad a third of an inch or more thick, and gently 
pressed it between her right big toe and its immediate 
neighbor of smaller growth, so as to separate them ac- 
cording to the old established canon to which | have 
alluded. Madame Bernhardt laughed heartily at my 
professional temerity, but she was given a capital pic- 
ture all the same.” 

Ir is pleasant to learn that Mrs. Potter Palmer is to 
sit for her portrait to that admirable Swedish artist, 


Anders Zorn. It is to be placed in The Woman's Build- 


ing, which at the close of The Fair is to become a per- 
manent structure. The idea of the picture was mooted 
as early as last spring. “If I paint Mrs. Palmer,” said 
Mr. Zorn, “she must sit to me ‘en grande toilette.’” 
So we presume that it is thus she will be painted. 









































pencil, pen or wash, the shading 
that gives the proper shape, the 
roundness or hollowness within 


ject you would represent. If 
you have not learned to do this, return 
again awhile to learning it. Otherwise the 
task you set yourself will be nearly as diffi- 
cult and puzzling and almost as hopeless as 
those the wicked fairies have always given 
heroine princesses; for of course painting 
includes drawing. 

Before painting from nature, it would be. 
well to copy a few good paintings or some 
such color studies as The Art Amateur gives, 
which are often so exactly like paintings that 
they would serve as well. By this exercise 
in the use of your pigments, you learn for 
yourself that white and red together are pink 
that a mixture of black darkens and dulls it, 
that blue added makes colors bluer and yel- 
low yellower, and all such discoveries and 
mysteries which teachers try in vain to 
teach their pupils by words, yet are never 
learned by any one except by trying for 
themselves. By experiment you will also 
see that the less the paints are worked 
around and mixed about, the fresher they 
are and the better; you will see that some 
oil mixed in the stiffer colors makes them 
more manageable, that much oil makes them 
too thin and feebie, that it is good to have 
enough paint on your palette and to take 
plenty on your brush. 

The tyro thinks, if some one would only 
tell him exactly what colors to use, when 
and how much to use of them, it would be 
all right. How well I remember, although 
it was long ago, what my thoughts were 
when, plucking up a great deal of desperate 
courage, I went to the studio of a noted 
portrait painter, whom I did not know, to 
ask him, ‘“ What paints must I use to paint 
flesh in shadow?” I can appreciate his 
helpless answer now more than I did then. 
“ Why, all the colors!” And he gave mea 
list of his palette. I was not quite sure then 
whether it was mere stupidity on his part 
not to understand my question and answer 
it more clearly, or perhaps a subterfuge. by 
which he avoided telling any one what won- 
derful secret helped him to such admired 
results. 

I had not only not learned to paint, but 
especially I had not learned to see. There 
is more of this to be learned than most of 
us think at first—-this learning to see. Per- 
haps we have the power in infancy—some 
think that we do—but it is educated out of 
us to such an extent that by the time paints 
and brushes are entrusted to us we make 
the mistake of taking for granted, without 
looking to see, that white in shadow isa 
mixture of black and white merely, that 
the petal of a rose is pink in light and sim- 
ply a pinker pink in shadow, and that that is all 
there is to it. In truth, we have been trained to 
accept conventions for facts, and can see in a photo- 
graph the face of our friend with all the color and natu- 
ralness inthe world. We are used to black and white. 
That this is not natural can be proved by showing a 
photograph to some one wholly unaccustomed to seeing 
one—to a negro from the country, for instance. He 
‘ will look and look, and wonder about the shadows on 
the face, and come to the conclusion that they are dirt. 
We become so dead to the pleasure color gives that we 
are heard to declare that we like etchings and engrav- 
ings better than paintings, that certain fine paintings 
that others seem to admire ‘are “too bright—much 


in black and ne : 





the lines which bound the ob-— 


A STUDY OF MARGUERITES (FIELD DAISIES). 


Sl is baal ab: for 


it is simple (in bode eargeabapeteal pact enough 
to be finished at one sitting, and it is hardy enough not 
to:haey us by fading quickly. é 





Put two or three large marguerites in a vase tall 
enough and with a mouth narrow enough to hold them up 
near together in a graceful group. We will suppose one 
nearly faces you; one is seen in profile looking up; you 
see the back of the third. Place the vase of flowers on 
a table near a window. Have that window the only 
light in the room. Do not select a window into which 
the sun is shining, for while the sun beautifies every- 
thing it touches, it greatly increases the difficulties of 
the task, changes the colors and varies the lights and 
shadows too rapidly. So we will choose a north win- 
dow, or one into which the ‘sun is not then shining, 
which will do as well. 

Place behind the flowers for a background a piece of 


BY PATTY THUM. 


see 
is not too dark. th eta ack bach 
not do for our would be too 


of the startling. The cover of The Art Amateur would be an 
excellent background. If it were placed so that the 


light fell on it, it would be lighter than the darkest 
shadow on the flower, Eas net to throw out the 
whiteness of our subject. 

Provide oil sketching paper, or a block of it, or a piece 
of canvas board. Set your palette with white, lemon 
yellow, Aurora yellow (or chrome yellow), pale cad- 
mium (or orange chrome), yellow ochre, raw Sienna, 
rose madder, light red, burnt Sienna, black, Vandyck 
brown, Zinnober green, medium and dark, and perma- 
nent blue. Have two pointed sable brushes 
—wNos. 5 and 8; some flat sable brushes— 
say, Nos. 4, 6 and 8, and two flat bristle 
brushes—Nos, 5 and 6. 

Draw lightly the centre of the first blos- 
som and then the petals, then the other two. 
Draw one line each for thestems. Paint the 
background the coior you see it. I think 
blué and white and black and yellow ochre 
will give the color of The Art Amateur 
cover, It would be well if the light shone 
more strongly on one part than another, or 
if the flowers themselves cast a shadow 
upon it. It is darker, as I look at it, in the 
upper left-hand corner and lightest in the 
lower right-hand corner of the background, 
on account of the curve there happens to 
be in the paper. Use the bristle brushes, 
and do not make it too smooth. Let the 
paint come quite up to the edge of the pen- 
cilled outline of the flower, or even over it a 
little. If the bristle brush is too large to go 
between the petals that are separated, use 
one of the flat sables. Put on the paint 
thick enough ; make the touches decided and 
firm with a fuil brush. 

When the background is painted, begin on 
the petals of the flowers. Paint first the 
shadowed ones. Look well to see what the 
color is, Sometimes there is a bluish tone 
in the gray ; sometimes a purplish tint that 
suggests that rose madder might be mixed 
with blue and gray to make it ; sometimes it 
is greenish. Whatever it is, paint it faith- 
fully. Do not be afraid that it will be fan- 
tastic. Indeed, try and see as much color in 
it as you can, You will not belicve how 
much the shadow on every white flower varies 
from pure black and white gray until -you 
observe carefully and also observe in the 
paintings of others how they have produced 
the effect of white in shadow. Just black 
and white is apt to look lifeless and dull and 
is untrue to nature generally ; for the white 
flower receives its color in shadow from the 
reflection of whatever surrounds it. Out-of- 
doors its color is affected by the color of the 
sky, by the reflection from foliage or build- 
ings near it; in the house, the walls and 
furniture lend it of their tint. Bring the red 
cover of a book beside the flower—it becomes 
almost red in sympathy, and all the other 
colors affect white in the same way. 

In my model, the shadows are greenish 
gray in the main ; sometimes, where they are 
quite dark, they are purplish; in the middle 
of the first daisy, the shadow on the side next 
the light has a yellow reflection from the yel- 
low centre. Having all the shadows in, paint 
the high lights. They are pure white in this 
flower; but pure white paint seems, I think, just here to 
look too blue and blank, so we will mix a faint trace of 
chrome or Aurora yellow in the white on the palette. 
Paint the petals with the pointed sable brush full of paint, 
beginning at the tip and going toward thecentre. Make 
one stroke do for the whole petal. Patching and working 
over gives that woolly effect so often seen in unskilful 
work, so much to be avoided, because it does not fairly 
represent the texture of the flower. If the whole petalis 
all of one color, make it at one stroke ; but if it changes 
its tint, stop just where the change begins, load your 
brush with the required new tint and finish the petal 
with it. If the change seems to you too abrupt. 
smooth out with your paint rag one of your flat sable 


brighter than nature.” Examining closely the canvas. grayish-blue or greenish-gray paper or any surface that , brushes, so that it is free of paint, and very softly drag 
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faithfully this one particular model. So whatever per- 
“formances you deem necessary with the brush and paint 
to reach that end it is right for you to try. 

. Experience advises that your method should be as 
simple and decided and direct as possible, but that it 


should be wholly so at first is very unlikely. In painting, 
as in other kinds of description, force is gained by sim- 
__ plicity and directness. When you feebly try to modify 
¢ “too much, it is very evident that you are not sure of 
. You will observe shadows in the daisy where one 
petal crosses another or where a petal is bent or curved ; 
do not neglect these. Paint the centres with Aurora 


AUTUMN 


yellow (or chrome yellow). The depression in the 
centre of the centre is greenish in my daisy. Around it 
rises a rim that has white mixed with the yellow. To 
one side I see a little orange chrome; there is raw 
Sienna, or burnt Sienna and green, in the very darkest 
shadow on the centre. 

Now we will paint the green stems. You will notice 
that green has a hundred tints, that vary with the amount 
of white, blue or yellow or brown it has in it. Find the 
true color of the daisy stem in light; draw it steadily 
down ; shade it with darker greens and browns where 
you see shadow, and put white touches (or nearly white) 
in the brightest places.. The scaly sheath at the back 
of the flower has much the same colors as the stem. 
The lace-like green leaves we draw and paint at the 
same time over the background. They, too, have their 
lights and shadows that must not be neglected. The 
light may shine through a leaf somewhere; see how 
yellow the green is there. 

It is done now, and it is a step—a great step onward, 
this first study from nature. Patty THUM. 











THE PAINTING OF AUTUMN LEAVES, 





BEFORE me | have a spray of maple leaves turned 
by autumn to reds and yellows and browns. It is not 
as varied in color as some are—all the better for that, 
because very varied tints make it more difficult to ex- 
press exactly what is due to local color and what is due 
to shadow. 

Suspend the branch by a thread or two to a nail up 
in the wall or ceiling, so that it will have the same posi- 
tion it would have on the tree, and the leaves hang and 
balance as is natural for them to do. A piece of back- 
ing-board or a sheet of “ whitey-brown” paper throws 
out their colors effectively as a background. If you use 
either of these suggested backgrounds it might be well 
to place it so near to the leaves that their shadows will 
fall upon it, and thus give an added semblance of reality 
to the study. 

There are some very critical persons who object to 
posing a flower or branch upheld by no visible means 


LEAVES. PENCIL DRAWING FROM NATURE, BY PATTY 


of support, seeming to be always falling and yet never 
fallen. If you think this objection a serious one, you 
can have the end of the stem of the branch extend out 
of the picture on one side, as if it joined a bough. 

If, instead of these backgrounds, you wish to suggest 
the sky, place back behind the leaves, too far from them 
for their shadows to fall upon it, some light bluish 
something. The blue something should extend around 
them on the shadowed side, so as to throw the blue 
reflections into the shadows, as the sky would do. Look 
at the “ Apple-blossoms,” by Mr. De Longpré, pub- 
lished in the August (1893) number of The Art Amateur, 
and see how the sky background is represented there 
with uneven depths of blue. That branch of apple- 
blossoms has the sky back of it and also reflected in its 
shadows; see how blue they are in places because of 
that. It looks as if.it were painted out of doors [as, 
indeed, it was.—Ep. A. A.]. Our branch of leaves 
would be pretty if we could hang it out of doors under 
celestial influences, and still have the direct light come 
from one side only. We do not want a diffused, all- 





around light, because we want définite shadows. We 
want definite shadows to show the modelling of the leaf 
amid all its changes of color. 

Our palette will have on it: White, Naples yellow, 
yellow ochre, chrome yellow (or aurora yellow), orange 
chrome (or cadmium), vermilion, rose madder, crimson 
lake (alas! a most untrustworthy color), light red, 
Indian red, burnt Sienna, Vandyck brown, black, zinober 
green, permanent blue and cobalt blue. I mention 
aurora yellow for chrome and cadmium for orange 
chrome because | have’ found that the chromes do not 
last well, and these other yellows are better. 

After roughly drawing in the branch and leaves— 
blocking them in—ignoring for the time the minuter 
notches of the leaves, we will paint in the background 
around them. I do this first for two reasons: First, 
because we can then see our to-be-painted leaves 
against the same colors as the real ones, and so judge 
more accurately what color they have exa¢tly-—for color 
is largely relative; and, secondly, because if we paint 





THUM. 
the background around the already painted leaf we are 
apt to spoil the touches on the edges of the leaves. The 


background we have here is light yellow, such as 
Naples yellow and a little Vandyck brown, or yellow 
ochre and white and Vandyck brown, will give. 

Next, paint the shadows of the leaves on the board ; 
they have more Vandyck brown and yellow ochre in 
them, less white. Their edges are indefinite. 

There is one place where the light shines through a 
red leaf and thus throws a red tint into the shadow of 
that leaf on the board. This is not a reflected light, it 
is a transmitted light tinted by the medium through 
which it passes, as a gas flame throws a red light 
through a red shade. 

The stem is Vandyck brown, with purplish red lights; 
the leaf stalks are red, deep and bright, scarlet and 
The smallest leaf in my branch is of a bright 
Chrome yellow and white represent it. 
The veins are of rose madder. The trifle of shadow 
on it is of raw Sienna, with a touch*of. green in it. We 


can see the red shining through another leaf in its own 


crimson. 
yellow color. 














it is a bluer, 
whiter red. 
to it is scarlet 
‘in local color ; 
in shadow it 
merges into 
Indian red and 
burnt Sienna. 
The leaf alto- 
gether in 
shadow is of 
Indian red and 
burnt Sienna. 
But your 
branch hang- 
ing before you 
will tell you 
truly of each 
color better 
Ne . than I can. 

Se You will notice 

eit glances of 
shining light 
on the glossy 
leaves; white, 
blue and rose madder touched on represent that in the 
study I have before me. 

Paint all you see, striving to keep each thing in the 
same relative impertance in your picture that it has in 
your model. Paint nothing you do not. see because you 
know it is there ; do not put notches on your leaves or 
paint veins in them if you do not see them, and make 
no touch that does not mean something. 

If you want to alter the arrangement of leaves, or add 
something, or take away something, do it in the model, 
and copy that. If you construct these changes 
out of your own fancy, the chances are that. some- 
thing will be wrong and unnatural about it; for 
every object has so much influence on everything 
surrounding it that it is not easy to imagine all the 
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changes its presence or absence would make. 4 Tg 


When you do not know what to do next, do 
nothing. If you have painted all that there is 
there it is done, and if you have not, your model 
will tell you what it is. 

Perhaps you have looked at your painting so 
long that you cannot see it truly any more; then 
it would be well to look at your model and your repre- 
sentation of it reflected in a mirror, and so see it anew; 
or leave it for an hour or so thus, returning to it 
with new eyes, as it were. The branch will keep 
longer than it will otherwise if you thrust the end of the 
stem into a sponge wetted with ice-water. 

Most things that can be seen can be painted, but we 
can paint anything better for understanding what it is, 
for we are thinking creatures and not photographic 
cameras. Thus, if you do not understand exactly the 
shape of a leaf you see in profile, or what a stray end of 
leaf belongs to, look at the little branch on all sides and 
learn. Be sure to know what you are painting. 

Other branches of leaves would be good practice—a 
green ivy spray, or a little bunch of dark red and shin- 
ing green oak leaves, still clinging to their 
branch, or the beautiful, glistening green- 
brier vine that surpasses everything else in 
the woods in the variety and brightness of 
its autumnal tints. me 

FoR decorative purposes there is nothing 
more popular than a branch of holly with 
the berries on. 

For the berries use English vermilion shad- 
ed with crimson lake on the darker side, and 
for the highest light use a mixture of rose 
madder, vermilion and white; just a touch 
of high light is necessary. On any round 
body, either large or small, the light hits 
one spot, and from that point the colors 
deepen. 

The leaves are very dense and the lights 
are only a reflection, differing in this respect 
from rose leaves, where there are various 


colors found in one leaf, 
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int. aidabatione palsiting, sap-green, although fugitive, is 
a highly useful color when judiciously mixed with other 
colors, producing warm flesh tints, which cannot be ob- 
tained without it. Its extreme transparency is perhaps 
the strongest recommendation in its favor. 





THE PAINTING OF CHILDREN. 





‘1.—INTRODUCTORY. 


THERE should be always more or less sentiment about 
the picture of a child. The artist approaches his sub- 






















SKETCH BY E, SAIN, 


ject in a different mental attitude from that which di- 
rects his brush in the painting of a man or of a woman. 
The mere unconsciousness in a child of the interest it is 
inspiring, the utter absence of vanity, combined with 
his or her inability to contribute in any way to the 
success of the work, inspires the painter with a cer- 
tain sense of responsibility, causing him to put forth 
his best powers to represent the little one to advan- 
tage. 

In painting the portrait of a child, there are many 
things to be thought of beyond the actual resemblance 
in form and feature. This, while naturally of the first 
importance in itself, is yet only one of the means neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the artist’s purpose, 
which is to make his canvas interesting in itself from: a 





‘plete work. It is 







order do cua cae oe areata 
the composition. And these ere: often chosen with a 
reference to certain 
individual tastes or 
personal character- 
istics which serve 
to emphasize the 
likeness. 

This, of course, 
applies especially to 
full-length por- 
traits where there is 
sufficient space 
around the figure 
to admit of this 
treatment without 
crowding the can- 
vas. Such a com- 
position naturally 
requires much care- 
ful study, as there 
is much to be taken 
into consideration 
beyond the painting 
of the figure, which 
is in itself a com- 


therefore wise for 
an artist of limited 
experience to begin 
with simple heads 
and busts, which 
are sufficient in themselves to contain the whole germ 
of a likeness, and when artistically treated are very 
often more satisfactory than the larger work, which re- 
quires so much more from the painter. 

Perhaps the most generally pleasing portrait of a 
baby or very little child is that which includes only 
the head and shoulders in the picture. As the 
likeness is here confined principally to the face, 
this kind of painting will fall within the power of 
many who withtaste and skill will produce a charm- 
ing picture, and yet would not be able to cope 
with the difficulties of the larger work, 

And before proceeding further, let me say 
that one of the difficulties which beset the 
unskilled painter at the outset is to decide 
upon the exact size proper for the head. Many 
otherwise beautiful pictures have been ren- 
dered almost grotesque by an- exaggeration of the 
proportions beyond life size. This may be pardoned, 
perhaps, in a man’s head; in a woman's, such an en- 
largement of the features tends to rob the face of re- 
finement, and even miay suggest coarseness—a fatal error 
in a female; but in the case of a child the slightest 
overdrawing tends to change the delicate little baby 
face into an unlovely caricature. It will be easily seen, 
then, how careful it is necessary to be about the first 
drawing of the head. 

Another and equally important matter, something to 
be well thought over, is just where the inead shall be 
placed on the canvas. There are many pitiful exam- 
ples to be seen of the deplorable result of carelessness 
or lack of judgment about this matter. To one who 
has not given much thought to the subject it 
would seem almost impossible that a portrait 
may be rendered not only ineffective but ab- 
solutely ridiculous by such a want of bal- 
ance. Let the proper placing of the head, 
then, be a matter to be well considered. No 
exact directions can be furnished on this 
point beyond those suggestions given by the 
best-known art writers of all times, who 


that ‘ the head must not be too high upon the 
canvas, or, again, too low, nor must it be too 
far to the right side or to the left; and yet 
above all things to be avoided is the placing 
of a head exactly in the middle of a canvas.” 
If, amid all these bewildering and apparently 
contradictory directions, the artist shall find a 
spot upon which to place his drawing, he may 
feel that he has conquered a difficult problem, 
and made a great step toward the success of 
his picture, M. B, ODENHEIMER, 





SKETCH BY ADRIEN MARIE, 


seem to agree upon the following facts—viz.: _ 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


FIGURE PAINTING. 








VI.—GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE FACE, 


AY that we have chosen a profile 
view of aface. The drawing be- 
ing completed satisfactorily and 
the palette being in readiness, 
we will begin the painting. In 
one of the oil wells make the 
mixture referred to, one part 
cloves to six parts copaiva, Stir 
it well and use it in connection with turpentine. Some 
figure painters use thick oil alone as a medium, some 
use other oils, and always with a view of keeping color 
open long enough to secure a smooth blending. The 
degree of finish or depth of shadows possible to secure 





general relation with no seeming effort. This wash 
should lap well over the portions where the shadows 
begin to appear, that the next tone may join with no 
suggestion of a break. Take a new brush, or clean 
this one to free it from yellow, which should not be 
carried into the other flesh tones, because it will not 
fire well in connection with them, The pink of the 
cheek would lack purity, and the shadows would fire 
less clear. This is true only with a wash containing 
ivory yellow or canary yellow; it is not so with one 
containing only yellow ochre and pompadour, which 
will blend admirably with the shadow tones. Yet this 
latter combination is open to the same objection on the 
cheeks-or lips. 

Having moistened the brush in oil, just enough to 
keep it from splitting, take a trifle of the pure “ well- 
fluxed pompadour,” securing an even’ and not over 
strong sample by brushing on the palette, the same as 


before. Wash the cheek delicately, lapping well into 


the shadows, and, without cleaning the brush further, 


sufficient to attempt. It consists in laying either curved 
or straight lines quite near each other, very even, run- 
ning parallel, and beginning and ending lightly. When 
this can be done skilfully, and kept in just the desired 
plane of dark shadow, the cross-hatching may be 
attempted. This is laying another series of lines, 
equally even and crossing diagonally those just laid in, 
making the enclosed spaces thus formed diamond- 
shaped. When the first series are curved, the second 
should be so to the same degree, Having laid your 
first lines, and finding they include the limit of dark 
shadow you desire, the cross lines should be laid a 
little shorter, not quite reaching at either end the limit 
of the lines just laid. If, on the contrary, your plane of 
shadow first suggested should be rather less than 
desired, correct this by crossing with lines a little 
longer than the first series. This difference in length 
should always be observed to secure a gradation of 
shadow, and when practice and skill admit of further 
attempts at finish for one fire, this hatching may be 

















“ LOVE'S AWAKENING.” REPRODUCED DIRECTLY FROM THE PAINTING 


in oné painting is always in proportion to the length of 
time the color remains open. When you find how long 
this medium will, without spreading, keep the color 
moist, the amount of finish possible will leave no occa- 
sion for surprise. One may work one hour or even two 
hours on an arm or a face before it becomes tacky and 
unmanageable. 

Clean well a medium square shader in turpentine ; 
moisten it in the mixture and spread a thin coat over 
the entire face, allowing it to run into the hair, leaving 


‘it particularly moist in this place, which is to be a join- 


ing. When the face is finished this oil should still be 
moist in the hair, making an easy joining to the second 
section to be attempted. Pass the brush a few times 
across the palette to free it from surplus oil, yet leaving 
it sufficiently moist to prevent splitting ; and, having the 
“local flesh” thinned with turpentine, take a very little, 
brush it on the now oily palette until you find it leaves a 
delicate flesh tone. Apply this to all the light tones of 
the face, laying it on the lower part first, that you may, 
without recharging your brush, leave the most deli- 
cate tone on the forehead, and thus preserve the 


the whole line of tones may be added in their order. 
The “reflected light’ can now be painted in a little 
stronger than the flesh tone; the artist taking care to 
place it above the eyes between the lashes and eyebrow, 
thus forming the light tone in this general plane of 
shadow. This gives a luminous effect to the light that 
finds its way into this portion of the face, giving a full 
and lifelike look to the eye, that is always in a measure 
lacking without this treatment. It is a feature always 
observed in the finest examples of “ Dresden” work. 
Next comes the “ cool shadow,” which paint over the 
whole. plane .of shadow not yet covered, observing a 
slight gradation, but reserving the depth of tone to be 
laid in places, over this color, from the‘ warm shadow.” 
” Before laying any “ warm shadow,” the entire section of 
flesh is covered. 

Now take a small brush and lay in any stronger 
touches of pompadour you may wish on the cheek, and 
also the “ warm shadow” in the few strongly shadowed 
portions, by hatching, or cross-hatching, into the moist 
color, using curved lines to suggest the contour of the 
portion you are modelling. At first, mere hatching is 





BY L. PERRAULT, 


carried to a third series of lines, making a still different 
angle, and shorter than either of the previous ones, thus 
securing a sharper and quite as perfect a gradation. 
This hatching should stand a short time to dry out a 
little, and become more nearly the exact consistency of 
the partly evaporated oily surface, and thus more 
quickly and more perfectly blend into it under the 
stippler. By touching but a few times, in blending, 
the colors remain clearer and the shadows keep their 
placés—are not dragged out of place by overwork. 
Experiment will suggest how long to wait, but it is 
safe to say, do not stipple at once. 

While the hatching is becoming a little more settled 
into the under color, get a slant stippler, of medium 
size, in readiness, selecting the largest one that will 
do the work. Should this tool have been used but 
recently and cleaned in alcohol, it should be pliable 
and ready for service by simply dusting it across the 
hand. If it has not been used for some time, and is 
sticky or stiff by having been put away without having 
been cleaned, or cleaned in turpentine, dip it into alcohol, 
wipe it, and pass it across the hand until it is per- 
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into the reflected light, working 
shadow, going to the shadow on sop dane hers 
coler from the “ reflected light,” carried in the stippler, 
has been lost in the cool tones on the lower part of the 
face. Lastly, go gently into the outskirts of etaaot ake Bice 
shadows, and end in the deepest shadow tones wit shaded I 

having cleaned the stippler. This makes the smoothest red; aap a hind ps mo hi Pie ‘the into the 
possible blending—not spotty, as would be the case in finishing. B eyes are of such fis atlas that 
changing stipplers. nas ‘ ; fini hi 

If, on beginning the stippling, the color is found to a aa Hic aii ~onge “m ond 

be almost set, use a short-haired, firm stippler, and a: any one of the ot! Blue eyes may have tur- 
touch with more firmness but equal evenness, If not alee (hid aud i eT 
too dry, the work will be quickly and successfully com- oi shes dani ight iss uk PFO! peas 


pleted. Should the color be rather moist, and, after anit entices . 
having gone over the surface once, you find it is not yet Le ochre. Theeyehtows may yeunlly be of fn 


perfectly smooth, repeat this process after having waited i. ine stippler. 
a few moments for pr vane ws Ny agi The In the first painting of this profile view all this work, 
same stippler may be cleaned and used again, or a new ‘ 7 
stippler selected of a preferred size, probably larger, to eae es ue a weith ore ect 
secure more breadth and evenness. . It will be observed _ paintings), should be done to just pe of finish 
that each successive stippling not only consumes time, but the experience and wal ak es will allow, 
constantly decreases the amount of color and the purity aaa when,complete, the cil left in the hair should still 
of the work, by tending to displace the colors, carrying moist, as the quantity there was in excess oF he 
them from where they were originally laid. This de- semneaid toil cus das Mit. Mes ‘eines, te ae oe 
crease of color and carrying of shadow or tone this way the hair with feesh 6 ead tnelt the last touslies of the 
or that may sometimes be just the very thing needed. brush into that wideh had been laid. Should 
You will understand how to shift or push a tone this ic fo tha ala eaitie oes ere ve to wipe it care- 
way or that, or merely to carry it gently to where it is fully back to the temple and brow, bringing the fresh 
needed to give just the expression you wish. Practice | gently up to he tank aol i siticude tos tnakce it 
will suggest experiments, and the success secured be- as perfect, but try to put, at the joining, only a few 
come our dearest treasures of knowledge. SARE AR sae Res ting the di- 
In stippling the face, some of the local flesh color may sists of the Naabiiadalithee tecanle eiad = las ai 
have found its way to the lips. If so, remove it with a bit pesfect finish for $ iach ‘ e 
of cotton wrapped on the end of a stick, pointed brush : 3 Vee Mentt ies 
handle or a toothpick; or, if preferred, with a clean : 


brush slightly moistened with cloves, While wiping these A MIXTURE of equal BPE a a tin 
lights, and being careful not to push the color into a og aicohol is dauces ff : fiateeane tag ae sm 
line, which you need not do if you pull your tool tow- 4, take the marks of a if or tracing 2s a coating of 
ard the centre of the mouth, look also for a sharp high ip: oi The latter make ihe work sticky and dis- 


light on the nose or forehead, possibly on the cheek, and agreeable to handle, besides catching v. ery readily all 
wipe these softly in the same way. Should you observe 4. particles of dust floating in the air 


any tendency to abruptness, where the light passes into 
the local tone, correct this with a clean stippler. Your DEEP red brown, used very thin for a ground color, 
flesh wash being delicate and the lights not pronouncedly —_ will sometimes rub off after firing, and occasionally give 
sharp, no lights need be taken out in the first painting, 4 little trouble-in laying an even tint. To prevent the 
but be observed in the successive paintings. Not noting former mishap, use a little flux—say one sixth part—and 
this, you will be lowering at each painting all yourtones, for the latter a trifle of thick oil, in addition to the bal- 


which should not be done, since no painter possesses sam and lavender always used. 
the means of recording the whole difference between the i 


highest light and the darkest shadow observed in nature. THE largest and in other ways the most interesting 
Therefore, to approach this expression of difference, the part of the American ceramic display at The World's 
china painter must look to preserving the lights with the Fair was that contributed by schools and individual 
same diligence that the oil painter builds them. amateurs, who are now very numerous, especially in the 

The lips. being free from flesh color, moisten a clean West. Some of théSe schools appear to to be very well 
brush slightly in the moisture and paint them for the equipped, and many of the individual workers appear to 
first time with pompadour fluxed one fourth. This have had an excellent technical training ; yet we cannot 
treatment is usually all that is needed in the first paint- but regret that so many independent workers should 
ing. The stronger touches in the separation of the lips enter into direct competition with the regular factories, 
can be added in later paintings with violet of iron and copying well-known designs, or, at most, timidly modi- 
“warm shadow” mixed, the one having a littletoo much fying them, instead of taking advantage of their inde- 
sepia, the other being a trifle too rank a red. The nos- pendence of the market and producing original and 
trils should be laid in delicately with the above combined artistic work. Doubtless a great many amateurs like to 
colors, observing carefully the exact shape as well as_ sell their productions, and it may seem easier to find 
location, and also on which side the shadow fades softly sale for work which follows the styles of some well- 
into the flesh. Constantly avoid lines. Think of this known manufacturer. But not to speak of the question- 
particularly when painting the mouth, and try to leave able morality of that way of proceeding, the artist is 
one place on the lower lip where there is no division, obliged to compete with specially skilled workpeople, 
suggesting just where the flesh color ends and the red and often with a number of them at once, for in a large 
of the lip begins. Where the light touches strongest, 
you will observe this break in the outer portion of the 
lower lip. It is seldom absent, and does much to givea 
softened and refined effect to the mouth. 

This same melting and lack of lines or any real indi- 
cation of division is observed in the white of the eye 
melting into the lower lid, and should be preserved with 
great care. The plane of the eye has already been 
shadowed and the upper lid suggested, and if still moist, 
perfect the shading. Paint the pupil and iris, after 
which suggest the eyelashes as much as seems needed, 
using finishing brown and violet of iron. The iris should 
be lighter near the pupil, and have a sort of rim of 
stronger color melting into the lighter one. Use Bruns- 
wick black with a little pompadour for the pupil. The 
inner corner of the eye shade delicately with pompadour 
first, and in the later paintings the eyeball may be — 


























al senead, Git Spb pli. x oorenmage of being 
at liberty to follow one’s own which, if they 
are what they ought to be, will lead to a greater and 
more enduring success. It is, it seems to us, the duty 
as well as the privilege of the amateur to counteract the 
evils inseparable from the factory system—the evils of 
routine copying, of mechanical facture and of hasty pro- 
duction. The independent china decorator should think 
out his or her own designs, which need not be at all 
elaborate, and should consider the styles of the large 
ee Pee teen Gen ee 
not as patterns to be copied. 


WE must give our china painters praise for their use 
of native wild flowers and plants, such as trillium and 
maidenhair fern. No doubt many others would go to 
nature for their patterns but for the difficulty of man- 
aging natural flowers and the fact that no one has shown 
them how to get over that difficulty in treating our wild 
plants. Given roses, tulips, marigolds and forget-me- 
nots, one has countless eighteenth-century designs to 
show how they may be arranged ; but a novice may be 
forgiven for fearing that the same arrangements will 
not do for trillium and golden-rod. Yet, if our decorators 
had learned the principles of design, instead of slavishly 
copying these old patterns, they would see that the same 
rules apply to everything of this sort. If they will learn 
to put their showy and symmetrical flowers, such as the 
cone-flower, the hibiscus, the small sunflower, in the 
centre of their bouquet, less showy and less regular 
forms about it, sprays of golden-rod, small white asters 
and grasses on the outside, and to disguise the stiffness of 
the stems and bind the bouquets together with some trail- 
ing vine, they will find that neither wild American flowers 
nor old garden favorites offer any insuperable obstacles 
to good composition. The smilax is often used for 
much the same purposes by florists. The wild smilax 
(properly so called) is a still more ornamental! plant, but 
its larger leaves make it less useful. There are, how- 
ever, the partridge berry, the mayflower and other small 
creepers, which might very well be used to vary the 
eternal florist’s smilax. During the coming year we 
shall give some valuable suggestions for the decorative 
arrangement of common American wild flowers and 
plants. 








WHAT seems to be quite a new sort of gilding or 


plating on porcelain, and is certainly very rich and 
brilliant, was conspicuously displayed in a separate 
case in the building of the Liberal Arts and Manufac- 
tures at The World’s Fair. The entire surface of the 
china is covered as if the pieces had been plunged into 
a gold bath, From a strictly artistic point of view, 
this is objectionable, betause it conceals entirely the 
surface of the fragile porcelain, a material beautiful in 
itself, which may be decorated, but surely should not 
be disguised so that it may be mistaken for metal, and 
perhaps subjected to perilously rough usage in conse- 
quence. We suspect, though, that this overgilding is 
due to necessity and not to design. If we are right, we 
trust that the ladies may find a way to stop out spaces 
to be reserved for the white of the china. In the mean 
while, we congratulate them on what they have already 
accomplished. 





IT is worthy of remark that while French firms and a 
few American ceramic manufacturers take particular 
pains to meet the demands of amateurs, the English 
firms generally are threatening to withdraw from the 
manufacture of undecorated china. The sale even of 
plain “hotel ware” it is said will be discontinued by 
them. The reason given is that so many amateurs copy 
well-known forms of decoration, especially such as dis- 
tinguish the Royal Worcester and Derby wares, that 
they bring the originals into disrepute, and so lower the 
reputation of the manufacturers. The action of the best 
houses of Limoges who encourage amateurs in the use 
of their undecorated wares, shows that the French, at 
all events, find no cause for uneasiness in this respect. 
Amateurs will, however, do well to lay to heart the 
criticism so far as it applies to copying, in which they 
cannot possibly compete with the manufacturers. They 
should invent or use such original designs as are to be 
found in The Art Amateur. It may also be well for 
them to be chary of using any undecorated English 
wares that they may chance to possess, for in all proba- 
bility it will soon be impossible to replace them. 
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must have arrested the atten- 
tion even of those not practically 
interested in the subject. 

It isto Bohemia especially that 
the glory of this unique exhibi- 
tion belongs. That is to say, so 
far as the ware itself is con- 
cerned—in the variety of shapes 
and colors. In decoration they 
did too much, not appreciating 
the preciousness of reserved 
plain surfaces. In very many 
cases heavy raised gold-work 
wholly concealed the beauty of 
the glass. I expressed my sur- 
prise at this to one of the manu- 
facturers, “Oh,” he said, “ this 
was only done for this special 
occasion! In Germany we could 
not, under any circumstances, 
sell such pieces. Not only would 
they not be liked by connois- 
seurs, but no one would pay the 
price there for such an amount 
of gold and skilled work, These 
were made for America; we had 
to put a great deal of gold on, 
otherwise we would have had no 
chance to sell them.” 

This is very likely. Heavy 
gold decorations for table-ware 
are in high favor in this country. 
The beauty of the enamel dec- 
oration, in combination with sim- 
ple, fine gold tracery and dainty 
arabesques, with the attendant 
softness, transparency and beau- 


tiful glaze, harmonizing so well - 


with the transparent glass itself, 
has not been understood here 
yet enough to be properly ap- 
preciated ; but it will some day. 
While the Bohemian manu- 
facturers, Count Harrack’s ex- 
hibition excepted, show little of 
this kind of work, the exhibit of 
Lobmeyer from Vienna shows 
beautiful examples of enamel 
decoration and gold. This ex- 
hibit is. not as striking as the 
Bohemian, but the decoration is 
far more artistic. The variety 
of articles seen there in this deli- 
cate material will tempt many 
an art amateur who has not yet 
tried his hand at decoration on 
glass to make a first attempt. 
Glass is more brilliant, more 
dainty than china ; its decoration 
will certainly be in high favor 
among amateurs before long. 
When I spoke before of the 
transparency of the enamels, I 
had in mind those especially pre- 
pared for glass painting, not 
those enamels which are used 
for china decoration. I found 


GLASS PAINTING. 


L visitors to the World's Fair interested _ in the fire, even at a very low heat. 


the knowledge to do what they undertake. They will is the Austrian, and of this the hardest is the crystal 


att 9 TR : take the first glass they think pretty, and as American glass. 
‘PRACTICAL HINTS FOR AMATEUR DECO- giass is pretty and tempting, they will surely get an china in every large city, but the choice of undecorated 


One can get such glass at the best dealers in 


American glass, and very likely will find the piece melted glass has been very small up to now. Dealers gener- 





“THE YOUNG LORD.” FROM THE PAINTING BY LEON COMERRE. 





ally say that they do not keep the Bohemian glass 


- in the subject of decorated glass must have © Such American glass as I have seen is too soft, there because it does not run even and is not fine; but this 
_ noticed the beauti- - can only be said of the common 


tableware. Austrian manufac- 
turers have shown at The World's 
Fair that they manufacture beau- 
tiful’ glass, as pure, as fine and 
even as can be had anywhere. 
The Belgian glass is also a good 
glass to paint on, but in the firing 
I do not think that it is as trust- 
worthy as the Austrian. 

After the right glassware is 
obtained, one has to get the right 
gold and the right ‘paints, and 
then ensure thé proper firing. 
I have already given in The Art 
Amateur directions for the treat- 
ment of gold and enamel on 
glass. I use Cooley’s Roman 
gold for glass painting and Dr. 
Linke’s enamels, and never have 
trouble with my firing. 

The firing, of course, calls for 
some experience, It is most im- 
portant to turn the gas to the 
lowest heat possible in the be- 
ginning, and turn more heat on 
very gradually. Ifthe glass is 
to be seen plainly in a red heat, 
one has to turn the gas off; if 
fired too little, the enamel will 
come out dull, and might crack 
when fired again. Another thing 
is, not to rest the glass directly 
on the bottom of a kiln ora stilt, 
but on some precipitated chalk, 
which can be put at the bottom 
of the kiln, or, better still, in a 
dish of china especialy kept for 
this use. One can only fire a 
few pieces at one time, for you 
cannot put stilts on glass ob- 
jects and build them up like 
china, I generally put the pieces 
with enamel decoration at the 
bottom of the kiln, and those 
with gold work on the shelf, be- 
cause the gold does not need so 
much firing as the enamel. But 
you must put your glass in dishes 
with precipitated chalk, too. The 
chalk will not stick to the glass 
if the latter is perfectly clean, 
and it will prevent the glass be- 
coming hot too suddenly. Never 
forget to wipe the glass very 
carefully, and to hold’ it against 
the light to see that there is not 
any smear of gold or paint left. 

In paste work I put the first 
gold coat over the paste after it 
is perfectly dry, to save one fir- 
ing. 

I do not burnish the gold after 
the first firing, as I give such a 
low heat the first time that the 
gold might come off in burnish- 
ing it. After working it all over 
again just as thick and evenly as 
before, I give the full heat that 
burnish gold requires. 

One needs about twice as 
much gold for glass as on china, 
on account of the transparency 
of the ware. Enamel painting 
does not come so expensive. 
The decoration of glass is more 


Dr. Linke’s relief enamels for glass the most beautiful; being too much lead in it; it will never stand the heat difficult and needs more care than painting on china. 
they have this transparency if they are not put on too that burnish gold or enamel requires. Liquid or bright The beauty of the decoration depends especially on 
heavily, and they are very reliablein firing. Therewould gold, which needs very little fire, can be used on it; but the neatness of the executed design. If you can do 
be much less trouble in firing than there is if those who _ this will wear off soon, and does not look well unless used _ fine outlining with the brush as well as with the pen- 
attempt it would be properly equipped. Amateurs, as for fine outline work. The most trustworthy glass, which cil, you will be sure to have results that will well 


a tule, are in too great a hurry to do a thing as soon as__ will always stand the heat that enamel and burnish gold repay you for your trouble. 
they find they like it, They go ahead without having require, that will never crack or melt if fired carefully, 





ANNA “SIEDENBURG, 
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foliage and flowers of plants, skies ei 
vasvereece of landscape or pee ot : 

ing resorted to everywhere, as in ancient windows, to com- 
plete the drawing, diminish the light and 
pensed with except in the faces and hands of figures. The most 
sombre tones are produced by plating glass over glass of different 
colors, producing a wonderful effect of relief.. Many 
artists have worked in this attractive oe and 
best productions of Louis C. Tiffany, John Farge, Will H. 
Low, Elihu Vedder, F.S. Church and many others are stained- 
glass windows. Nor is this all; fora whole class of designers 
and painters of glass has been created, among which are artists 
—men and women—far superior to any European workers in the 
same line. Yet, but two or three of these have made any sort of 
display, and the Tiffany Glass Company is the only exhibitor 
that has made such a showing as might reasonably be 
We do not know what the cause of this state of thi 
nor whose the blame for it, but it is certainly matter for regret 
that there should be no work on exhibition by La Farge, Arnold 
& Locke, O, Heinigke or by many other producers of artistic 
—— ed pal ‘e ‘“ emg e - 

e exhibit of the Tiffany Glass Com is, however, 
interesting, including, as it does, not only pee Bars rod of 
but various other applications of colored glass. It occu a 
small Romanesque chapel on the floor of the Liberal Arts 
ing. The dark red walls and ribbed vault do not reflect what 
light enters through the open doorway, and thus the windows, 
which are rather Gothic than Romanesque in style, have their 
full effect. They are not by any means the best that the com- 
pany has uced, however, and the eye is drawn rather to the 
splendid altar at the rear and the pillars that support the roof, 
which glitter in the dim light with gold and glass mosaic. An 
immense chandelier of gilt bronze and green and opalescent 
glass, which depends from the centre of the vault, and lesser elec- 
tric lights set in verdigrised copper and amber, opal and tur- 
oi glass attract the attention even more than the mosaic. 

ut the display must be taken as a whole, and it must be said 
that the sombre and warm-toned background, lit up by a lavish 
use of gold, and the jewel-like reflections of the ps and mo- 
saics, mostly in various tones of green and blue, make one of the 
most effective interiors in the whole exhibition. 

But besides this there are only a few figure windows by Mr. 
Maitland Armstrong and Miss Mary Tillinghast, very nicely 
painted and well. composed, to be mentio’ A few Chicago 
firms show glass screens for offices an‘l banks, and some large 
church windows in which a more or less ornamental use has been 
made of bevelled plate giass leaded up with white cathedral and 
ordinary window glass; but though something artistic might 
undoubtedly be done in this way, we should hesitate to apply 


that term to any of the specimens shown. The foreign 
giass is extremely poor, and by no means represents the best 
uropean work. 


In ‘cut and blown table glass, again, a single firm main- 
tains the reputation of the whole of the United States. The 
Libbey Glass Company, of Toledo, Ohio, has not only an 
excellent exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building, but in the 
Midway Plaisance it has established a glass fi » with 
several furnaces in full operation. There} too, can seen 
the processes of blowing, moulding, etching, engraving, spin- 
ning and weaving glass, one of the most curious and enj 
sights of the Fair. Thecentre of the large building is occupied 
bya row of furnaces, before each of which men stand armed 
with long iron blow-pipes, at the end of which they take up a 
portion of the melted and viscid ‘‘ metal,” and, applying the 
other end of the tube to their lips, blow it into the shape of a 
bubble of glowing glass, or take it to be pressed into soapstone 
moulds. The blown pieces are generally in two parts. The 
first hollow globe is opened with a small pi of wood, 
and the blow-pipe being then rapidly twirled between the 
workman’s hands, it rapidly assumes the shape of a disk ; but 
asit is to form the foot of a goblet or flower-vase the man ceases 
spinning his blow-pipe while it is still of a slightly conical form. 
Tt is then ¢*:t {om the blow-pipe and attached to the bowl of the 

iece, which has been separately made by another workman. 

metimes two portions of melted glass, the one white, the other 
red or n, are taken up to form the bowl, and it is curious to 
watch the different colors appear, shading into one another as the 
glass cools, for while it is at white heat no such difference ap- 
pears. Sometimes, agaia, the plain glass instead of having a 
portion of colored glass added to it is dipped into the colored 
metal, and then appears when blown or moulded evenly coated 
with ruby or emerald. In the galleries surrounding the kilns 
the objects thus formed are cut E the edge of a revolving disk 
of emery inte facets which reflect the light ; and when the 
is ‘‘ fashed”’ or coated with colored glass this process 
beautiful geometrical patterns, with the colored glass in relief 
surrounded by deep cuttings into the substance of the plain glass 


beneath. The processes of etching and engraving are also 
shown ; but most interesting of all is the spin of the melted 
glass on a broad iron spinning wheel, driven steam, into 


threads as fine as those of a spider-web, and as elastic. 
are cut into lengths and are woven in a special loom into the 
dazzling white 

the Infanta Eulalia. 
establishment of the Murano Glass Co., where the processes are 
not so varied, but a great variety of artistic wares are produced 
by the single process of blowing. 

The exhibit of ‘this last-mentioned company and that of the 
Salviati company of Venice in the Italian section of the Liberal 
Arts Building are well worth examining for the variety of artis- 
tic shapes of dolphins, shells, flowers the like, and the 
si fr — be ~ ig aventurine, millefiori, 
and other kia zg! in mirror-frames, cups, goblets, vases, 
dressing-cases and other objects of use or adornment, 
— sort of — shown in a Austrian section, where the 
celebrated ename' glasswares from Haida, Meistersdorf, 
a and ae in are shown, 
particularly good t J. and R. Lobmeyr, of 
na, whose copies of ancient Arabian glassware richly gilded 
enamelied in bright colors, ‘ Minnesiinger” 


glass of ancient. 




















DESIGN GOR A WARD MIRROR. BY MRS. EK, W, BLASHFIELD. 
(th The Woman's Building at the World’s Fair. 
the rococo style are very spirited and agreeable. 


A Dresden 
bonbonniére, by Herr Piinsch, with a medallion of cupids play- 
rder, in which various shades of pink are skil- 


ing in a rococo 

fi mingled with gold diapers and outlines, is a charming 

fly i salad set, by Mike Howard, in vine-leaf is 
i cucumbers, shes, 


ins olives. A naturalistic painting of purple clemati 
Miss Whit and a drawing in blue and white o 
peonies, by Mrs, are excellently done in underglaze, and 


’ 

prepare one for the beautiful use of floral combined with con- 
ventional motives in a set of plates with sprays of blossoms 
alte: ues in colors and gold, by Mrs. Wilke 
and Miss ; anda set of dinner plates, by the same artists, 
in which bunches of flowers in natural colors occupy fancifully 
shaped cartouches within a broad border of scroll work in pale 
—s icked out with gold. Nor must we forget to mention 

rs. Wilke’s admirable portrait of her husband, which has re- 
ceived praise 
cellent of work 


as a remarkable likeness, as well as an ex- 

The C, Scott Decorati perm Bene cheval 
‘ ing y, toga, shows variety 
pron saaglee toy. Bate: Rapa 
smilax and fern on a pale green 
ground is provided with table-cloth and napkins embroidered to 
match, which suggests that workers in various lines might 
very well combine to produce all the requisites, say, for the din- 
ner or tea-table, not necessarily ing adaptations of the 
same design on every article, but taking 
and an effect of ensemble. We must add that the design just 
of is in itself very pretty. It is very well wrought both 
on the china and on the . Another set does not seem to 
weather BaLernnl @ 56 Mime. The china is imitation 
preces mpenc  oheatee comgit cd gee pa ene rmrs \cevter 

defective purplish rose tint that is so often disagreeably 
nent in both old and modern Dresden wares. ha 


| 
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to secure harmony - 
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y ground with white blossoms in glaze, the 
pri the delicate -green ering are also 
outlined in gold, the whole belog fatlched in a Vaised 

Miss Fosie M. ight’s small Dresden slab shows a woman 
dressed in white, wi white drapery falling from the 


head, and against a white wall is a clever piece of work, executed 
so carefully that a microscopic examination only enhances its 
pared Being a copy, however, it could not be in competition 
‘or 
Professor Bischoff sent one framed slab with a study of roses 
executed in his usual or and truly admirable style, but it 
was in such a bad light it did not receive the attention usu- 
accorded to his work. : 
iss Bianca Wheeler, of Davenport, la., showed some good 
work, as also did one of her pupils, in ‘‘ A March Wind.” 
Another pupil of Miss Wheeler had a good decorative study of 
chrysanthemums on a large tray. This piece came in for a com- 
pliment by Mr. Binns, of the Royal Worcester Works, who 
pointed it out as an effort in the t direction. He also com- 
mended the handling of a single r of lilacs on a plate by 
Mrs. R. H. McLellan, of Galena. 
Miss May Curtis Root, of Council Grove, Kan., had a cup 
and saucer of executed with taste and skill. 
i z ew York, sent a well-painted trilli- 


um tray. 

An admirable portrait of Director General Davis is signed by 
Mrs. Farnham, of Detroit, Mich. 

A delicate bonbonniére, in cream and pink, by M4/rs. Parks, of 
Chicago, showed good drawing and beautiful painting. 

, Another, by Mrs. C. F. Thorey, of Hastings, Neb., in similar 
colors, but having a gold scroll frame in the centre, disclosed the 
portrait of a child. 

Miss Eva Fowler, of Sherman, Texas, sent two beautiful sets 
of plates—roses on a white ground with green enamel! borders, 
and snowdrops on an ivory ground. 

Miss Seidenberg, of Cincinnati, and Miss Carrie Lehman, of 
Cam , Mass., both send excellent examples of glass paint- 
ing for use. Last month we gave full-sized working draw- 
—- by Miss Seidenberg, of several of the objects she exhibited. 

he portrait of General Logan, by Mrs. W. H. Gleason, of 
Chicago, attracted much attention. 

Miss Mary Phillips, of spans aan sent a punch-bowl, 
— in design, having three lions, each showing monks 
in tones and subject enclosed in gold scroll work. 
The inside of bowl has grapes and leavesin raised golds of dif- 
ferent colors. 

A tile decorated under the glaze, with two cows in a pasture, 
was by Mrs. H. W. Packard, of Chicago. 

A tea-caddy, decorated with an arrangement of the tea plant, 
: signed by Miss Marion Niles, a well-known designer in 


Miss Cordelia Hearne, of Dallas, Texas, exhibited clever and 
tasteful work, as also did Méss Staples, from the same State. 

Miss L. K. Nevius, of Brooklyn, N. Y., sent some beautiful 
open bon-bon dishes and a mounted bonbonniétre with pansy 
decoration. 

There was an excellent by Mrs. Euclid Martin, of 
Omaha, of Paul Thuman's ‘‘ Nature’s Mirror.” 

A vase, by os Z. es Calkins, of Kearney, showed a graceful 
arrangement ppies. 

Mrs. amen, of Davenport, had a Belleek tray with a 
decorative head in shades of pink. 

Mrs. }. K. Irwin, of Mobile, sent some distinguished con- 
tributions. A swallow vase, artistic in conception and highly 
commendable in execution, is by Mrs. Brock, of -Lincoln. 
A fish set in sea-weed and lis and a Drésden téte-a-téte set 
are sent by Miss M. E. Smith, of Battle Creek, Mich. A clear 
creamy piece of American ware is decorated in blue and cream 
rs. S. O. Blair, of Chicago. Miss Ella Woodrow, of 
Pontiac, Ill., has sketched on a vase in dainty colors a scene 
from her own window. A large low vase with a study of roses, 
studied from nature, came from Miss Leta Horlocker, of Kear- 


ney. 

The work of Mrs. George W. Morse and Miss Gertrude 
Morse, of Boston, was shown in a separate case. It is all fig- 
ure decoration. A part of the exhibit took prizes at the Glenny 
exhibit in Buffalo, last year. Technically the work is excel- 
lent ; but it is a great pity that it does not show more originality 
in design. 





In our notice last month of the exhibit of china paint- 
from New Jersey, the name as Ella P. Hicks should be 
ickes, who also painted the very admirable study 
of white magnolias (on a large framed plaque) credited to 
Amelia B. Patterson. We take this opportunity to compliment 
ly managers of the State of New Jersey on its excellent 
display, particularly Mrs. Thomas T. Kinney, of Newark, and 
osa poopie of Paterson, through whose energy the State 
placed. 





Next ‘month we shall conclude our notices. of the 
decorated china exhibits, including those of the Illinois, 
Eaemcty. Kansas, South Dakota, Washington, Nebraska and 
State bui In the present series of articles it has been 

our intention to at least name American china painter ex- 
hibiting at The World’s Fair, so in The Art Amateur there 
— found a complete record of all who have contributed to 


most notable display of amateur art work ever brought to- 


gether in this in . Asthe catal f 
Exhibits hes ben: For dove, L scachable that fo thane 
columns some names be found misspelt, and some may be 


‘We cordially invite cuerections in both of these respects, 


Weg 
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GROWTH OF AMATEUR CHINA PAINTING. 
(Read before the Ceramic Congress by Frederick L. Grunewald.) 
WHEN amateur china painting was first ised in 

erg ete Ae re one ee up this art as a pastime 

large cities urope, it was looked asa 
ee no Jaton sosorn Fy Satake wave 
at the dealers ; there were no temptations in the 


; 


the few she had’ brought with her, and make selec- 
tions from the meagre stock of undecorated ware occasio 
to be found in china stores, and finally send the pieces when 


obstacles, china painting grew and spread, the 
painters became more proficient, and went beyond the half-doz- 
en they had learned ; the growing demand for materials 
ind the dealers and decorators to meet it half way, until the 
confidence was established that china painting had assumed the 

of stability. 

jptrodaction of this art into our homes gave us an idea 
how little the study of ceramics had been cultivated by people 


of leisure, culture and means. If china painting (I speak of it 
only as an art practised by amateurs) had accomplished nothing 
more than to open to us the thought of studying the products of 
the famous potteries of the world, it would have been sufficient 
credit to it; but it has done more, we have become convinced 
that there is other art besides that of oil and water-colors—viz., 
that of ceramic colors applied to unglazed and glazed pottery. 

The Centennial Exposition made an epoch in this art; it gave 
our thoughts upon this subject an opportunity to expand our 
limited knowledge ; we found fields there that would have re- 
mained undiscovered save by those whose means could permit 
them to view them in their travels abroad. 

It was at this time that most of our amateur china painters 
took up their brushes to try what they could accomplish in the 
then newly introduced art. Those who have kept it up and have 
made names for themselves since could write a volume of their 
experiences during the different stages of their advancement. 

e here consumed altogether too much color. If M. La- 
croix were to count the tubes he has shipped to the United 
States during the past fifteen years, they would number many 
millions. When we consider this, it is overwhelming ; we have 
applied paint when we should have studied to apply art. 

ur first work was in the enamel or glaze colors alone ; but we 
soon grew bolder, and the metals were applied. When these 
were under fair control, we went to another extreme. Gold be- 
came the predominant part of the decoration.. We began to 
frame our pictures, as it were, before we had accomplished the 
art of painting them perfectly. The usefulness of painted arti- 
cles has invariably misled the painter ; the decoration became a 
secondary consideration ; the study of the design was not suffi- 


_ ciently dwelt upon. We needed the plates, or cups and saucers, 


for a luncheon to be given on a certain date, so we hastened to 
‘get them out.” Even some of the last pieces were being done 
after the fire of the kiln had been kindled and was waiting to 
receive them ; for they must be out in the morning. 

Articles of ornament in many instances fared no better ; they 
were intended for anniversaries, and had to be finished no later 
than the day upon which they had to be presented. I cite these 
examples to show how this most difficult and slowest of arts has 
been hurried, in most cases unconsciously, for its full meaning 
had not been grasped by the painter. 

I would impress upon all instructors of china painting to let 
the first lesson of their pupils be that of patience. The second 
on the importance of perseverance. I take it for granted that 
they are proficient in drawing. 

‘e have done in china painting as we do with all things we 
take up—we rushed it. This tendency has had a bad effect upon 
the work as an art. It is a well-known fact that in some cities 
it threatened to become a thing of the past, but it was luckily 
rescued by a few patient, studious, thinking artists, who saw 
certain possibilities to be attained. 

several years ago we hurried and turned out work in 
great quantities, we find to-day that our artists are working 
slower and doing a limited ember of pieces ; but the quality is 
infinitely superior. In our hasty growth, we have hardly left a 
style of the ceramic painter untouched. With fine examples of 
foreign work at hand, nothing has been left unattempted, and 
although we haye failed in many instances, we have been taught 


TETE-A-IrETE SET. BY MISS RAE WILKINSON, DETROIT. 


A new era is now before us. With the thorns of inexperience 
removed from our paths by hard and patient study, Jet us go on, 
g the one aim of our ambition—to 
us be guided by those ideals to be created 
; Jet _us continue to be inspired by the 
poetic they control. Let art be our prompter in all 
our whether in design or in color treatment. 
Cc your with more thought than color, and you will 
find when the com work comes from the fire, it will 
possess a large amount of feeling, the one essential that fires 
cannot burn away. 

As we have no national pottery, we do not possess a style dis- 
tinctly our own, such as the Meissen, Berlin, Worcester, Doulton 
or Sévres. It is left to us as a body of ceramic artists to work to 
that end, to complete eventually what shall in the future be 
known as the ‘‘ American” School. J 


E 
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CHINA PAINTING FROM 1876 TO 13893. 
(From Mrs. N. M. Fitch's Address to the Ceramic Congress.) 


WERE it pence for all interested in this work to be 
present, more t thirty thousand people would be struggling for 
in this assembly to-day. It is to be hoped that delegates, at 
are present from the many well-organized clubs through- 

out the Union. 
The growth of china painting is phenomenal and fully realized 


















by not only the 
committee who 
brought into be- 
ing this congress, 
but many others 
who have been in 
close touch with 
the work, those 
who have toiled 
with patience and 
perseverance, add- 
ing interest to it 
by giving exhibi- 
tions and prizes 
for better work. 


creating in ies at Majolica the ruby lustre of Gubbio, which 
remains a danght to onient and collectors of this day. 

You will see the stride toward perfection in pottery decoration 
has not been rapid. Old time people were content if an advance 
of centuries gave something new, so we have no need to draw 
comparison between the past and present. We are dealing 
with that accomplished by amateur zeal in but little more than 
a decade, and the history of it compares favorably with the ad- 
vancement of other arts. China painting has done much to 
raise the appreciation of art in all its branches. When this 
industry was in its infancy in this country, we were content if 
by close application we produced something, even if badly imi- 
tative, of foreign work, and I would not cause discouragement 
by alluding to the imitative work of so many of our American 
painters. Imitation has been the way to advancement since the 
first sun-dried necessity Cup was fashioned by the hand of the 
mother of rude tribes. Pottery has continued to grow in beauty 
and color by imitation. New methods have arisen that take 
impress of the individual mind. All this leads to originality 
and invention. Mechanical and material construction of new 
wares and decoration brought out in this and other countries 
have been stimulated to excellence and perfect finish by imita- 
tion. There are amateurs whose work in this exhibition de- 
serves personal mention and grateful recognition before this 
assembly for the individuality expressed. To single out might 
seem invidious, but we can consider and compare the produc- 
tions represented in the Woman’s Building as well as the 
several State Buildings to realize all that has been accomplished 
in the few years’ history of this work among us. 

I know this congress will lead the march to great advance- 
ment. Let the amateurs who begin work to-day with a more 
than full color box, with every medium and studio appliance 
to complete their work—let them take heart and courage in the 
fact that true imitation of a correct form in anything, a perfect 
copy from an artistic piece of work, is the first step toward 
advancement. It trains the mind to know what it wouid do, 
and nerves the arm to future contest; and to those who have 
not opportunities and advantages of art schools, a true copy of 
good work is their only way to advancement, and very soon 
will develop the desire to originate and design for themselves. 
You will not be content to do as others have done. Your hand 
will reach out for more freedom, and you will turn to nature 
for designs—the best of all teaghers—and within the reach of all. 


PROMINENT in the admirable exhibit of the Cincin- 
nati Pottery Club were a tea-set in white and raised gold; a 
punch-bow! with an all too suggestive design of a blue dragon 






Others have, sent PUNCH BOWL AND CUPS. BY MR. GEORGE LEYKAUF, DETROIT. 


out, through wide- 

spread journal dis- 

tribution, practi- 

cal lessons in the art, whereby this pleasurable accomplishment 
could grow. In this way, many far from the centre of instruc- 
tion have been enabled to develop the plan suggested and bring 
forward truly creditable work. 

China painters in 1876 had much to contend with. The 
colors were few, and delicate shades were obtained only by most 
careful mixing. The few colors were in powder wrapped in 
paper, marked simply pink, blue, yellow, brown, green, black 
and red; the medium for mixing was prepared by evaporating 
turpentine and a little commercial lavender oil from the near-by 
drug store. Gold we could buy from decorators, whose brush 
was limited to the marking of shaving cups. Little or no china 
was imported for decorative purposes. Fortunately, plain white 
china was the ware in general use, with occasionally a gilded 
band, including sometimes initial or monogram. Shops were 
ransacked forsmall pieces to satisfy these amateur decorators 
until the demand stimulated foreign potters as well as our own 
to give the varied and beautiful shapes in fine ware filling the 
market to-day. 

Numberless unique designs have been created especially to 
meet the needs of our American painters, I say American 
painters, for many have passed the amateur rank in decorating, 
and their work, in completeness and finish, is not surpassed by 
famed potteries with centuries of improvement behind them. 

It seems a simple matter, the burning a form of clay to make 
it hold water, yet this discovery, made by primitive peoples, was 
the beginning of great things. It was real progress when a 
true glaze was discovered. The potters of Babylon knew the 
process, but hundreds of years elapsed before the secret was 
given to the Western world. A greater step onward was made 
when it was discovered that any common clay, like brick clay, 
could be coated with enamel made from tin which would give a 
white surface to hold color. 

The remains of Babylonian glazed tiles have held their brill 
iancy through ages. In the ninth century, Spain for the first 
time produced fully glazed ware, knowledge of which came 
down to the Moors by tradition from Babylon. It was not until! 
the fifteenth century that Italy revived the art by imitating the 
lustre so successfully as to far surpass the Moorish originals, 


belching forth red flames and clouds of little black devils ; vases 
carved in the class by Miss Pitman, a jar with clouds and flow- 
ers in red, white and gold ; acup and saucer with a striking 
Egyptian design in white on brown, which seems to show that 
some of our native Indian geometrical designs might be adapted 


to porcelain decoration with good effect 


SOME NEW THINGS IN WHITE CHINA. 


CIRCULAR revolving trays eighteen inches in diameter 
are among the newest things. The base is about four inches in 
height and arranged with a bolt and nut to allow the tray to re- 
volve freely and safely. The tray thus elevated is brought into 
prominence, is a pretty device, capitally adapted for the serving 
of afternoon tea or after-dinner coffee in the drawing-room. The 
large flat surface admits of elaborate treatment, such as rococo 


border with figure decoration in the centre, while the cups and 
other accessories may have on each a single-dainty Watteau 
subject framed and finished in the rococo or gold scroll now 


popular. We need hardly call the china painter’s attention to 
the,many exquisite Watteau and Boucher designs exactly suita- 
ble for such decoration that have appeared in The Art Amateur 
for the past few months. These trays are shown in ‘* Saxe” and 
festoon styles. They cost from twelve to fourteen dollars each. 

A pretty novelty, called the ‘‘ Zephyr,” is a set of three pieces, 
consisting of a pair of vases with feet and slender stems and 
a low oblong centre piece, also with a foot, the handles in each 
case being human figures curved outward and attached by butter- 
fly wings of graceful form. 

A Bordelais vase, which is shown both with and without 
handles, is nearly square in effect, furnishing a temptingly broad 
surface for figure decoration. The space on either side which 
may be thus utilized is seven and one half by nine and three quartcr 
inches, the total height of the piece being thirteen inches. The 
vase can be easily used as a lamp vase. 

The Judienne, or Loving Cup, now for sale, is sure to be pop- 
ular. It is of generous proportions, ag it must necessarily be to 
circulate around the table for each person to drink from, 




















THE FLORAL DEC 


N secieat Wiha: ty de a oe eae 
until each available portion of its interior was pa 





with appropriate ornaments in harmonious colors, or 


adorned with scripture, legendary, and saintly histories. 
Then every wall spoke of the great truths of the Chris- 
tian faith, and of the lives and martyrdoms of the saints ; 
then every detail of the architecture stood forth in the 
rich bloom of its accentuating color, which, harmonizing 
with the costly hangings and precious embroideries and 
furniture of the sanctuary and its altar, produced an ar- 
tistic effect, which one can with difficulty realize, even in 
imagination, in the present day. 

In addition to these permanent decorations and adorn- 
ments, there were others which were called into the 
service of the Church on the greater festivals and other 
special occasions. Of these the most important and 
beautiful were flowers, fruit, and foliage—precious gifts 
sent by God for His own glory and our delight, and 
which we should, on all possible occasions, be careful 
to dedicate to His service in the beautifying of His sanc- 
tuaries. As we place the lovely flowers upon the altar 
and hang evergreens upon the walls, in many an expres- 
sive device, do we not say : 


** O all ye Green Things upon the Earth, bless ye the Lord: praise 
Him and magnify Him forever.” 


The writer of the “Catholic Florist” has so beauti- 
fully expressed the thoughts uppermost in our minds, 
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that we cannot resist quoting them here in preference to 
using less expressive words: 

“In the words of inspiration, ‘ Every creature of God 
is good,’ capable of ministering to the glory of the Giver, 
and assisting in the accomplishment of His work in the 
soul of man, although actually, alas! too often perverted 
to the purposes of evil. Acting on this great truth, Holy 
Church has provided, in the august ritual of religion, for 
the consecration to God whatever is most beautiful and 
most highly prized among the works of His hands, or 
the productions of the genius and skill which are the 
fruits of His power. The precious metals which He 
buried in earth are wrought into the vessels which en- 
shrine or sustain the Adorable Presence on the altar ; 
the labors of the. delicate hand, or the products of in- 
genious machinery, are turned to the account of religion 
in the draperies of the sanctuary, or the vestments of the 
priests; the busy bee and the languid silk-worm are 
ministers in the same holy cause, for the one yields ma- 
terials for the loom, and the other has its praise in the 
very offices of Holy Church, as the unconscious contri- 
butor of the substance of her Paschal light. And shall 
it be thought that flowers—the fairest and most unblem- 
ished among the remnants of Paradise—are to have no 
place in this catalogue of tributary offerings ?” 

Before closing these introductory remarks, and in the 
desire to strengthen the growing appreciation and taste 


for floral decoration in churches, we perhaps cannot do . 


better than submit to our readers the opinions of certain 
learned and devout men. Brady, in his “ Clavis Calen- 
daria,” says: “ The first Christians, who, it is proper to 
remark, were all converts from the Hebrews, solemnized 
the Nativity on the first of January, conforming in this 
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the day kept as the Nativity of Christ still remains in 
almost general observance.” 

Bingham, in his “* Antiquities of the Christian Church,” 
remarks: ‘“‘ There is one way more of adorning churches 
which I should not have thought worth mentioning but 
for its innocency and natural simplicity—that is, the 





custom of garnishing and decking them with flowers and 
branches, which was not done at any certain time for 

any pretended mystery, but only to make them more 
decent and Ht fora body of ment meet in. S$, Austin 


bright, the walls whited, the pavement swept, the gates 
veiled, the vestry clean, and the vessels shining ; and so 
far did his pious solicitude about these matters extend, 
that he made flowers and leaves and branches of trees 
contribute to the beauty and ornament of the churches. 
These were but small things in themselves (S. Jerome 
says), but a pious mind, devoted to Christ, is intent upon 
things great and small, and neglects nothing that may 
deserve the name of the very meanest office in the 
Church:” 

Turning now to the recorded’ usages in the ancient 
churches of England, we find that floral decorations 
were very commonly resorted to for the great festivals 
of Christmas and Easter; and in several of the London 
churches flowers were used for decorations at Whitsun- 
tide, and palms on Palm Sunday. For instance, the 
following is the usage in the Church of All Hallows, 
Bread Street, London: “ Dried flowers at Christmas, 
flowers at Easter and Whitsuntide, three bouquets of 


‘flowers at the altar when Holy Communion is celebrated, 


also on Ascension Day.” Church of St. Dunstan, in 
the West, London: “Holly and evergreens at Christ- 
mas, flowers at Easter and Whitsuntide, and palms on 
Palm Sunday.” ’ 

A correspondent in The Spectator, in the year 1712, 
says that her parish church, “as it is now equipped, 
looks more like a greenhouse than a place of worship. 
The middle aisle is a very pretty walk, and the pues 
look like so many arbours on each side of it. The pul- 
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pit itself has such clusters of ivy, holly and rosemary 
about it, that a light fellow in our pue took occasion to 
say, that the congregation heard the Word out of a 
bush, like Moses.” 





I,— CHRISTMAS, 


ONE of the great festivals of the church is rapidly 
drawing near. In a very few weeks, Christmas, with its 
usual festivity and happiness, will be here, and busy 
hands will be twining the laurel and holly wreaths and 
binding the fit branches, we trust, in every church in the 
land. We sincerely desire to lend a hand in this good 
work; and we feel that we cannot do so in a more 
efficient way than by offering, in the pages of this widely 
circulated journal, a few simple directions and hints for 
the guidance of those who are able and willing to devote 
a portion of their time and attention to the decoration of 
their churches, but who may not have any decided ideas 
regarding the correct and most beautiful manner of 
doing so. 

_ Before proceeding to speak of the practical details, we 
must, at the risk of being pronounced somewhat imper- 
tinent and officious, give a piece of sound advice to 
decoration committees. As a general rule such com- 
mittees are composed of volunteers who come forward 
from the congregations. These volunteers hold very 
decided views, each one being convinced that he or she 
knowsall about the subject, and could decorate a church 
to perfection if the others would only attend to and 
work under his or her directions. But, alas! all who 
come forward desire to be considered learned in the art 
of decoration, and expect ‘to be appointed leaders, 
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Things go on pretty well until the real work is com- 
and intentions, All are at once rich in ideas and prolific 
in whims, and are indignant that they are not carried 
out. The result of all this is that some give up the 
task, and leave it in a vexed and angry spirit, thinking 
that their opinions have not been properly appreciated ; 
. those who remain do as they think best, but find it im- 

possible to do all that should be done. So the decora- 
‘tion turns out, as might be expected, to be incongruous 
and incorrect, and half-hearted at the best. Let each 
committee, be it composed of ladies or gentlemen, 
or, as is it should be, of both, before proceeding to 
work, arrange a definite scheme for the decoration pro- 
posed, suitable to the architectural features of the church ; 
and appoint the most competent person it can command 
to act as director, all the other members agreeing to 
work cheerfully and willingly under his or her leader- 
ship. In all cases where this course is adopted, more 
work will be done and more uniform and artistic results 
will be obtained than could be possible under any hap- 
hazard mode of procedure. 

There are two systems of decoration which present 
themselves for adoption. The first and lesser system 
comprising floral embellishment only, applied to the 
permanent architectural features of the building. The 
second and greater system comprising the former, with 
the important additions of temporary constructions for 
the reception of floral decorations, and a scheme of 
symbolic enrichment of an expressive and appropriate 
character. The latter system should be adopted in all 
large churches, and, indeed, in all possible cases. 

In our next article we shall give practical directions 
and hints concerning the floral designs and decorations 
generally ; so in the present we shall direct attention to 
the symbolism suitable for Christmas. 

Generally speaking, far too little attention is paid to 
the selection of the symbols and other sacred devices for 
the different seasons and festivals of the Christian year. 
Indeed, the whole collection of symbols, emblems, and 
monograms which have been introduced by the early 
and medizval artists, and which have been dedicated to 
the service of the Church ever since it struggled under 
persecution in the Catacombs, has of late years been 
looked upon as a sort of stock set, from which anything 
that strikes individual fancy may be taken for any pur- 
pose or for any season. We have great hopes, how- 
ever, that matters will be altered for the better; and 
that as Christian art comes to be better understood, we 
shall not have to blush for the mistakes made and the 
ignorance displayed in quarters where things should be 
as perfect and appropriate as minds and hands can 
make them. 

Of all the Christian symbols, the Cross is at once the 
most universal and beautiful, and its use, under certain 
conditions, is allowable at all seasons. As a Christmas 
decoration the Cross should not be made a very promi- 
nent feature, and in no case should the Latin form be 
adopted, although, owing to the popular and mistaken 
idea that this form is the only proper one, it has long 
been almost exclusively introduced in Christmas deco- 
ration. It must be understood that the Latin Cross is 
derived from and represents the actual Cross on which 
our Blessed Lord suffered, and is termed, in its simple 
shape, the Calvary or Passion Cross. Now, it is obvious 
that at Christmas, of all seasons of the year, we should 
have no more desire to specially direct the mind to the 
Passion of our Lord than we have on Good Friday a 
wish to commemorate His Birth or Resurrection. The 
Cross which is alone suitable and appropriate for the 

- festival of Christmas is the Greek. This form is, in 
reality, the original Cross idealized, and although it may 
be adopted as the symbol of the Passion, it is more con- 
sistent to accept and regard it as expressive of the 
Religion of the Cross—to be the emblem of Christianity 
rather than the symbol of the Atonement. 

We have said that, in Christmas decoration, the Cross 
should not be made very prominent. We do not wish 
it to be understood, however, that we consider that the 
symbol should at any time take a secondary position ; 
what we mean is that at Christmas, when everybody 
and everything should wear the garb of joy and glad- 
ness, the Cross should not stand forth in its severity, 
but should appear in an ornamental form, grouped with 
other forms which directly allude to the event we are 
commemorating. In our next article we shall give an 
illustration of such a treatment, in which the Cross, 
while asserting its beautiful form, has its interest divided 
with the emblem of eternity, the star—the sign of the 





Nativity—and the monogram of the blessed name of 
JESUS. 

All the varieties of the Greek Cross may be used, but 
the most beautiful and appropriate are the Cross Patonce, 
Cross Fleurie, Cross Treffiée, Cross Crosslet, Cross Pom- 
mée, and the Cross Potent. 

The form of the Cross Patonce is shown in Fig. 1. 
It is the most beautiful of all the ornamental crosses, 
and lends itself to a great variety of floral treatments, 
its spreading arms presenting good fields for surface 
embellishment, In Fig. 2 is given another form of this 





“MADONNA AND CHILD.” BY GUSTAVE DORE, 


(BRONZE GROUP SHOWN IN THE FRENCH SECTION OF THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


Cross, also suitable for decoration. Its arms may be in- 
scribed as shown or ornamented with flowers, 

The Cross Fleurie is one of the favorite forms of the 
emblem (Fig. 3). It is the best form of all the slen- 
der-armed crosses, and admits of a simple floral treat- 
ment. 

The Cross Treffiée, shown in Fig. 4, is very well 
adapted for small designs, in which its trefoiled ends 
may be formed of groups of three chrysanthemums or 
other circular flowers, its arms being covered with lau- 
rel or holly leaves. 

The Cross Crosslet, shown in Fig. 5, which extends 
four crosses instead of purely ornamental arms, may be 
accepted as expressing the universality of Christianity, 
and, accordingly, is quite appropriate in Christmas deco- 
rations. This Cross may be made of a large size with- 
out looking gaunt or heavy. 

The Cross Pommeée (Fig. 6) is not so pleasing as 
the preceding forms, but it may be used with good ef- 
fect when of small size and carrying single circular 


flowers at the extremities of its arms. A larger flower 
may occupy its centre. The flowers should be either 
white or yellow. 

The Cross Potent is formed of four Tau Crosses, and 
is quite appropriate for Christmas. It may be under- 
stood to allude to the displacement of the Old Testa- 
ment Dispensation by the Gospel of Christ. It is shown 
in Fig. 7. 

Only one other form of Cross need be mentioned 
here. We allude to.the Tau or Anticipatory Cross, 
shown in Fig. 8, This is the only imperfect form of 
the symbol used in art; it has only three members, 
while all other crosses have four or more. This fact, 
however, gives it its value, and renders it an expressive 
sign of the Old Dispensation or the Law—the complete 
cross setting forth the Gospel of our Lord. The Tau 
Cross may be used once or twice in a scheme of Christ- 
mas decoration, in allusion to the displacement of the 
Old Dispensation by the Gospel of the Saviour who was 
born on the first Christmas morning. 

The Agnus Dei, or Divine Lamb, as one of the 
greater symbols of our Lord, is most appropriate in 
Christmas decorations. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to depict the Lamb without the usual cross and 
banner, for these attributes are emblems of the Resur- 
rection. The head of the Lamb should be invested with 
the divine or tri-radiated nimbus. The manner in which 
the Lamb should be represented is indicated in Fig. 9. 

All the monograms of our Lord's name are appro- 
priate for Christmas decoration, whether used as inde- 
pendent ornaments or as decorations on shields, ban- 
ners, or medallions. Examples will be given in our 
next article. The monograms most usually met with 
are those which are composed of the two first and the 
last letters of the word JESUS, inGreek (IHZ0YZ). The 
two first letters, I (Iota) and H (Eta) always remain 
the same ; but the last letter assumes three forms—S, 
C, and %, which are the three forms of the Greek Sig- 
ma. This monogram is sometimes formed of the first 
and last letters only. The sign of abbreviation is usu- 
ally placed over the letters. The best forms of these 
monograms, both in Greek and Gothic letters, are given 


in Fig. 10. 

The monograms of the name CHRIST are formed, 
in a similar manner, from the first two and last letters 
of that name in Greek (XPIZTOS), or, as is most usual, 
from the first two letters only (XP), or the first and 
last letters with the sign of contraction over them. 


The best forms of these monograms are given in Fig. 
11, With all the monograms of our Lord’s name, the 
Alpha (A) and Omega (@) may be grouped. 

Of all the ornaments used in Christmas decorations, 
the Star is, of course, the most important, and should 
be freely introduced, either alone or in conjunction with 
the symbols and monograms above alluded to. A large 
and finely decorated star, containing on its field the 
Agnus Dei or the monogram of our Lord's name, should 
invariably occupy the most important position in the 
scheme of decoration. When placed over the altar, or 
above, or suspended within, the chancel arch, it should 
be associated with a large Cross Patonce or Cross 
Crosslet. Stars of any number of points may be adopt- 
ed, although five, six, and seven points produce the most 
agreeable forms. It must be remembered that the in- 
terlaced trianglés, which form the emblem of the Holy 
Trinity, present the outline of a perfect star of six points : 
and this emblem, either alone or surrounded by a circle 
—the emblem of Eternity—may be freely used on the 
walls of chancels, or placed over chancel arches, The 
hexagon in the centre should contain the Agnus Dei or 
some sacred monogram. The single triangle inter- 
laced with, or placed within, a circle, and three circles 
interlaced may be used, for the sake of variety, in an 
elaborate scheme. 

The lesser emblems appropriate for Christmas are the 
Three Crowns, alluding to the Adoration of the Magi; 
Three Vessels of Gold, the precious presents offered to 
the infant Saviour ; the Crooks placed saltirewise, in al- 
lusion to the heavenly message given to the Shepherds; 
the monograms of the Virgin, M and AM, entwined 
and surmounted by celestial crowns; and a group of 
three Lilies, the emblem of the Virgin. 

From these brief notes it will be seen that Christian 
symbolism furnishes ample materials for an expressive 
system of decoration suitable for the festival of Christ- 
mas. Our next article will contain practical hints and 
directions for the proper scheming and carrying out of 
the decorations. W. AND G, AUDSLEY. 

(Te be continued.) 
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A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 





ESIGNS which have actually been car- 
ried out have the advantage for our 
readers that their practicability has 
been demonstrated. Sach is the case 
with the plans and illustrations which 
accompany this article. They show 
the country house of Dr. Howell White 

at Fishkill Village, Dutchess County, N.Y. The plans of 

the first and second floors, taken together with the per- 
spective sketch of the exterior, will give a good idea of the 
general arrangement of the house, It has, asis now usual, 

a. large square hall on the first floor, of which we give an 

interior picture. The hall is approached by a porch, 

which opens to the right upon an uncovered terrace, 
which in summer may be decorated with plants. To 
the left the hall opens by folding doors into a recep- 
tion-room, lighted by a large bay-window, which, carried 
up through the second story, terminates in a separate 
conical roof, making an important architectural feature. 
The office (with a separate entrance), the parlor, dining- 
room and staircase also open on the hall, and the 
kitchen, laundry and pantry occupy an extension to the 
rear. This makes a solid block of building, with no 
waste space, yet with sufficient variety on the exterior. 
it is to be remarked that the roof of the porch making 
almost a single line with that of the gable and above it 
in our drawing will look so only from one point of view. 

From any other, 

the square lines of 
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ing, gas-fixtures, and machine for generating gas, heat- 
ing apparatus, stained-glass transoms and mantels, was 
something less than $9000, . 
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uine article, The tourist may have it of any age, design or con- 
dition. A little judicious mutilation by no means injures it. 

Ancient articles of furniture, too! Every week large consign- 
ments of chairs with embroidered backs, artistically faded and 
ravelled, are sent over to Rotterdam from Shoreditch, where they 
are being made by latter-day machinery. 

Tons of silver shoe-buckles and candlesticks and plates, spoons, 
and cups enough to set a table around the globe, are annually 
supplied at rare, round prices to the delighted tourists.—New 
York Sun. 


The readers of The Art Amateur have often been 
warned against these mock antiques, the market for 
which is by no means confined to Holland. In New 
York they are sold unblushingly as original pieces, 
although there are some dealers- shrewd enough to tell 
their customers that the objects are modern ; thereby 
they get a somewhat factitious reputation for honesty. 
It is not difficult, as a rule, to detect the use of modern 
tools or machinery marks in the “ antique silver.” The 
Delft ware is perfectly imitated, and often is really better 
than the old pieces copied. ‘Old Dutch marqueterie” 
and other “antique furniture” made in this country 
stand the climate here very much better than the 
genuine old pieces do. 





“ WHEN is the new frost pattern wall-paper coming 
out?” asks a 
writer in The 





the main building 
are most in evi- 
dence, and the 
porch offers only a 
pleasing variation 
on the main 
theme, The ar- 
chitect, Mr. E. G, 
W. Dietrich, of 
New Yerk, has 
very sensibly 
avoided cutting up 
the front with 
needless mould- 
ings and string \j 
courses, and has 
obtained a more 
picturesque effect 
by a simpler treat- 
ment. In the in- 
terior he has 
avoided awkward 
corners and pas- 
sages and narrow, 
ill-shaped rooms, 
but has provided 
abundant closet 
space, easy stairs 
and light and airy 
hallways. 

The main hall, 
of which we give 
a perspective view, is finished in red oak. It is divided 
from the reception-room by fluted columns and pilasters. 
The reception-room is also in red oak, polished; the 
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_ A TRAVELLER in Holland recently returned to Eng- 





Building. News. 
“T never see one 
of the lovely 
sprays of frost up- 
on a window-pane 
without reflecting 
upon its eminent 
suitability for dec- 
orative design. 
Countless varie- 
ties of the beauti- 
ful fern-like pat- 
tern that the frost 
needles assume 
seem only to want 
copying accurate- 
ly to become 
adaptable to a 
wall-paper. Two 
years ago I got so 
far as to stand in 
my nightshirt, 
note-book in 
hand, and to en- 
deavor to trace 
with benumbed 
fingers a fragment 
of nature’s exqui- 
site design; but 
the cold won the 
day, and a crude, 
rough arrange- 
ment of radiating lines was all that was to show for 
the attempt. Some one with less regard for cold hands 
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ADAPTATION OF BEDROOM FURNITURE TO LOUIS SEIZE STYLE. 


CABINET AND BOOK-SHELF COMBINATIONS, 
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EARLY 18TH CENTURY COLONIAL CHAIR, 
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SIDE VIEW OF CARD*HOLDER. curves may 
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BENT-IRON WORK FOR AMATEURS. — 


— we : 

1 

ERTAINLY, none among the 

many artistic occupations for 

amateurs offers a more easy and 

attractive field than bent-iron 

work. As we shall show, many 

useful and beautiful articles can 

be produced in it. The. outlay 

for tools and materials need be 

but trifling; a pair of metal- 

worker's shears, two pairs of plyers—one 

“‘round-nosed,” one “long-nosed”—a__ table 

vise, to fix on the edge of the working-table, 

a bottle of black varnish and brush, a tape meas- 

ure, some narrow strips of sheet iron and wire 

for binding the same, are all that the beginner 
will need. 

The strips of iron may be had in any, well- 
appointed hardware store. For ordinary work 
they may be from one-eighth to one-quarter of 
an inch wide, and about one-thirty-second of an 


” 


inch in thickness, Strips about twelve inches - 


long are the most generally useful. The metal 
should be neither too flexible nor too stiff. It 
should bend 
easily and 
uniformly, 
and, once 
bent, should 
retain its 
shape. 

The round- 
nosed plyers 
are used for 
bending ; the 
long-nosed 
sort for clinching the small strips which hold 
the curves together. The small vise is needed 
for bending stronger strips at right-angles,.one 
end of the strip being screwed between the jaws 
of the vise, so that the other end may be ham- 
mered into shape, It is also useful in making 
spirals, a matter of which we will treat later. 
The tape measure is used for determining the 
lengths of symmetrical waves, and the shears, 
of course, for cutting the strips to measure. 

In bending, take the strip of iron in the left 
hand, the round-nosed plyers in the right, and 
bend slightly the extreme end of the strip. It 
is important to gain a true curve at the very 


METHOD OF BINIDING, 


beginning. The plyers should slip slowly along, bending 
the iron evenly at all points. If an angle is unluckily 
made, it can be reduced by using the long-nosed plyers. 


When two curves are finished, 
they are connected by means of 
a small binding piece, as is shown 
in our illus- 
trations, 
The strips 
may be fast- 
ened so that 
one end laps 
over the 
other, which 
makes the 
stronger 
joint, or end 
to end, which 
has the neat- 
er appear- 
ance. The 
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be tempora- 
rily fastened to a frame by wire 
to get them properly arranged 
before binding. _When the ar- 
ticles are finished, two coats of 
black varnish should be applied 
to prevent rusting. The illus- 
tration at the bottem of the page 
shows a visiting-card holder in- 
tended to be fastened to the front 
door. The* angular frame is to 
be first made, the corners being 
bent, as above explained, in the 































be eae Sand AND BACK IN BENT IRON. 
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ing laid flat upon the table to make sure that it is correct. 
It will save much time and trouble if when the first curve 
of a pair is formed the tape be used to take its measure, 
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CARD-HOLDER IN BENT IRON, 


TO BE ATTACHED 


TO THE OUTSIDE OF THE STUDIO DOOR. 





accuracy and method in this respect are of the first im- 


portance; for if the scrolls are not of equal size and all 





ing, when . 
any inaccu- 

racy will at 

once appear, 
and can 
either be cor- 
rected, or if 

that be im- 
possible, the erring scroll or scrolls can be re- 
placed by others properly bent. When fastened 
together and varnished, the piece must be laid 
aside to dry. A piece of stiff card-board is to 
be fastened to the back of the frame, so that the 
visiting-cards can be slipped between it and the 
frame itself. 

Our other illustration shows a neat little con- 
trivance for holding a watch, which does not re- 
quire special comment. The longer horizontal 
strip may be made slightly concave the better to 
support the back of the watch. 
The small illustration in the . 
margin shows plainly the hook 
by which the watch is to be 
hung. In our next article we 
will proceed to deal with more 
elaborate designs. 


“ LONG-NOSED”’ PLYERS- 


So many methods for trans- 
ferring designs for wall paper to 
the fabric intended for use have 
been given in previous issues of 
The Art Amateur that it is al- 
most superfluous to offer further 
advice on the subject. I may 
say, though, that my own way is 
to lay the design, after it has been satisfactorily 
drawn on thin paper, on the water-color paper, 
with a sheet of carbonized between ; let the under 
side of the design lie on the right side of the 
water-color paper, the corners of the two papers 
being carefully fastened together, so as to keep 
the pattern from losing its position. With a 
hard pencil one then follows the lines of the 
pattern, and when the upper paper is removed 
the outline will be plainly seen, and it can then 
be traced more firmly with a lead-pencil. Of 





course, pencil marks can be erased 
before the ground is put on, but fre- 
quently erasings give the paper a dirty 


appearance 
that a neat 


draughts- 

man will 

avoid. Where 

the design is 

of flower or 

leaf forms in 

their natural EXAMPLE OF CURVES. 
shape, a 

slight variation from the original 
pattern will not be noticed ; but 
if conventional forms are trans- 
ferred in the manner described 
above, the two papers must be 
held together as if glued, for the 
least variation in one figure may 
make even a greater mistake 
in another figure, and so on. 
Faint pencil marks will readily 
show through the thin wash of 
a light-colored ground, but for 
a dark terra-cotta or brown 
ground heavier marks will be 
required. C. B. V. D. 


GROUND glass can be used 
with good effect for the paint- 
ing of little decorative subjects, 
such as a snow scene or a ma- 
rine with icebergs, letting the 
glass serve for the icebergs, and 


vise. It may be made in two pieces, to be connected so that the next piece may be cut of the same length. having the sky and water painted in. All that is neces- 


at the point marked @ or 4 by a binding piece, which In many patterns the same curve is often repeated, and sary for the icebergs is to put in a few shadows. 
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THE WORLD'S FAI 
WOMEN’S WORK IN THE FINE ARTS. * 


Il. 


HE amount of fine art work done by women 
i of from the in The 


eapecially in the 
zs and 









exhibitors are also ted in the hall of The Woman's 
ing ; and aftera ul su: of the whole rong hk 

that the works there exposed t fairly 
formance of women in 

display is very respectable. There is a considerable number of 
works that will stand with any but the best as 
technical dexterity and ability to follow out a gn or 
manner. But there is no sign of an originality that seeks and 
finds new modes of expression; there are no innovators—there 
is not a single work of genius. 

But one will find abundant evidence of taste and skill. Man 
good paintings arenot in the catalogue. Miss Eure/da G. 
has an excellently painted life-size figure of a peasant woman 
with jug in hand, at table, which the has omitted: Miss 
M. H. Carlisle's pastel portrait of a lady in yellow, half-length, 
a very thorough piece of work, neigh a fine pastel of a 
** Young Mother,’ by Miss Mary Cassatt. ‘‘Still-Life,”’ by Caro- 
line $. Herricks, in which the principal elements are a bottle 
and a brass Pot, is solidly painted and effective. Cecilia Beaux’s 
‘* Twilight Confidences” has all the good qualities of her re- 
markable picture in the Fine Arts Building, and Miss Rosalie 
Gills “Chat,” Mrs. Dora Wheeler eith’s ‘* Daphne’s 
Nymphs,” Mrs. Rhoda H. Nichols’ *‘ A Venetian Courtyard” 
and Miss Annie B. Shepley's ‘* Work and Play” would attract 
notice (the last-mentioned work icularly) in any pax 7 
ries of that building. Among the water-colors we a 
sketch from life of Turkish women, by Marie Bragiotti; a 
picture of a ‘Sleeping Child,” by Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sher- 
wood, in the Connecticut Room, and many studies of flowers. 
Etchings by Gadrielle D. Clements and Blanche Dillaye, a dry- 
point, ‘‘ Les Voyageurs,” by Miss Minna Williams, and 's 
of wood-engravings by Caroline E. Powell and Miss Rebecca A. 
Shipman also deserve favorable mention. 

rench lady artists make an interesting show, though not much 
if at all superior to the American. Marie Bashkirtsef’s *‘ Jean 
et Jacques” (catalogued ‘‘ Jam and John”), a study of two little 
gamins, the bigger with a loaf of bread and-an umbrella under 
his arnf, and his brother’s hand in his, is well felt and up:toa 
certain point well painted, but it is not 
as satisfactory as Miss Shepley’s or Miss 
Beaux’s pictures, and not nearly so ar- 
tistic as Miss Cassatt’s pastel. Other 
pictures by Frenchwomen are 
Mile. Louise Abbema’s ‘Flowering 
Cliff,” with a full-length young woman 
in white, and her ‘‘ Portrait of M. Ab- 
bema,”’ in black, by a lib -table ; Mme. 
Euphrosyne Muraton’s * Perlette’’ (illus- 
trated in The Art Amateur last August), a 
group of girland goat in a wooded and moun- 
tainous landscape, the goat looking over the 
girl's shoulder at a basket of apples, at the foot 
of the rock on which they stand, and which makes 
a pleasant touch of color in a composition other- 
wise all gray, blue and white ; Ame. Colin-Libour’s 
‘‘At the Nurse’s,” a study of a woman knitting, 
with a child on her lap; two excellent flower poe, 
roses and hollyhocks, by Mme. Madeleine ire, and 
a group listening toa girl at the piano, ‘* Music,” by Mme, 
Maximilienne Guyon-Goepp. ater-colors by Mlle. Abbe- 
ma, Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, the Countess de Cosse-Brissa@ 
and Mme. Delphine de Cool, a large collection of miniatures 
and enamels, and a few pen-and-ink and charcoal drawings 
show talent. There are several good flower-pieces by 
women artists, of which we may mention Miss Helene Cramer's 
“Roses,” Miss Sophia Leg’s ** Peonies and Pansies,” Miss Emily 
Lischke’s ** Meadow Flowers” and Miss Catherine Kicin’s “La 
France Roses,” water-color. Religious subjects and the decora- 
tive nude exercise many female painters in Germany. Perhaj 
the best works of these two genres are Miss Clara von Ri s 
“The Virgin in the Mists of Dawn,” Miss Otillie W. Rader- 
stetn’s ** Virgin and Child,” and a ‘‘ Water Nymph” in pastel 
by ‘‘ Miss Fraulein Menshausen,” as the catalogue gives the 
name! That romanticism is not dead yet in Comte glance 
at the German section in the Fine Arts Building will show ; and 
here we have further proof in Mrs. Hermine von Preuschen’s 
‘‘ Titian’s Pupil and Irene von Spileinberg in the Gondola of 
Death.” 

Let us pass lightly over the royal water-colors in the British 
exhibit. The brilliant though rather spotty paintings of Venetian 
and Dutch subjects by the A/isses Clara, Kilda and Ellen Mon- 
‘alba, and the ambitious “‘ Eurydice Sinking Back to Hades,”’ by 
Miss Henrietta Rae, are the only works worth notice that come 
within the scope of the present article. But in the applied arts 
the British display is so important that we will have to devote a 
special article to it. The still-life studies of Mme. Bertha Art, 
of Brussels, and a ‘‘ Farm-yard,” by Marie Collart, of Liege, are 
notable paintings in the Belgian exhibit. There is nothing in the 
Swedish exhibit to show that the women artists of that count 
share in its remarkable progress in painting. But the fact 1 
sufficiently demonstrated in the Swedish section of the Fine Arts 
Building. A collection that should on no account be overlooked 


is that brought together by Mr. Frederick K 1, which illus- 
trates woman’s work in engraving and etc or the last three 
centuries. The line engraving Diana Ghisi, after Giulio 


Romano; the rare woodeut, by Marie de Medici, of a bust of a 
young woman ; the engraving by Claudine Itella, after Poussin’s 
‘Christ before Pilate,”’ are excellent early examples. hee oo 
etchings by Angelica Kauffman, by Maria Cosway, wife of the 
celebrated miniaturist, and the ly less celebrated Mme. 
O'Connell bring us downto our own days, in which the women 
who handle the etching needle or the graver are very n 


merous, 
We will mention only the best of those who are not so well else- 


where represented: J/me, Marie Bracquemond s original 
trait etchings, M///e. Rosa Bonheur’ s lithographs of Cate ond 
a head of a lioness, Afiss Mary Cassatt'’s very oambagy + dnt 5 
points of French peasant women, Mrs. Mary Nimmo 

original landscape etchings, and others by Gabrielle D. 
Clements and Miss K, L.*Farrell, and a number of delightful 
woodcuts of butterflies by Mrs, Anna B. Comstock. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt's busts and her marble plaque 
of ‘* Ophelia’”’ i= we illustrated remains aor the same sort 
of interest as Marie Bashkirtseff’s picture. They are the work of 
a famous woman ; but th they must add to our respect for 
her, we er ocknowaee that they would not have made her 
famous, ‘me. Leon Bertaux’s pretty bronze, ‘‘ Psyche,” shows 
a more decided talent, as does Mme. Coutan’s marble 
‘The Source.” me. Clovis Hi 
and Mme. A, Manuela’s bronze “ Diana’ 
spectab'e pieces of sculpture, of marked decorative intent. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE APPLIED ARTS. 


Il. 


IN our articles “ American China Decoration at the 
World’s Fair,”” we have included nearly all there is to say on the 


exhibition room. 
We note particularly a hat-rack and frame by Mrs. Albertine 


Nordstrom, of Wausau, Wis., which, though it is evident that 
the lady learned the management of the chisel in Norway, 







\ PAINTED GLASS BORDER. 
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are superior-to anything shown in the exhibits of that country. 
An excellently worked cedar beer set by the same artist is re- 
markable for the freedom and spirit of the work and the ap- 
et birpearnricngkes It consists of a large cedar can, 

jooped with white willow and carved with a htly conven- 
tionalized hop pattern and birds; a tray made like the can, of 
cedar staves, and.ornamented with a ty zi border, re- 
calling the toothed mouldings of old Norman architecture, and 
half a dozen ri The contrast of the white willow the 
red cedar wood is made good use of for further enrichment. 

A cabinet for a hunter, carved by Mrs. Belle D. Field, of 
Jackson, Miss., shows a like sense of ee -appregeee the 


Paul, Minn., and a carved oak cabinet, by Miss Yeanette Palen, 
of South 


N. J. 

Some work in hard woods is of less decided merit, although 
there is much to commend in some simple motives on mahog- 
any — fronts by Miss Annie Cunningham, of Cincinnati, 
and Miss Laura A. Fry, of the same city. 

There is i work in burnt wood, in which the aim 
of the artists seems to have been rather to explore all the possi- 
bilities of the method than to make the best ible use of 
any one of them. In this respect the little exhibit in the Nor- 
wegian section of the Liberal Arts Building may contain more 
than one lesson for our amateurs. We would also signalize 
the panels and furniture by Mrs. A. Karvin-Pogovsky, of New 
York (some of which were illustrated in The Art Amateur last 
April and May, when we published the full working drawings of 
several of the mies), and the piano-stool by Miss Minnette S. 
Carper, of St. as showing a true appreciation of the 
effects aimed at. 

In a very small exhibit of jewe' 
pearls in artistic settings, sent by 


, the native fresh-water 


irs. Sarah E. Posey, of 
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intended to be hung or 
2 , is not catalogued, nor are 
i i scroll work, whose de- 
we could not discover, but which we believe to be by 
rs. Whitney, of Boston. Good work is shown by Miss Z/iza- 
beth F. Abel, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
Armstrong, of New York. ‘ § 
Of some of the exhibits in the and important depart- 
ment of embroideries and textiles We have already given an 
account. The work of Zhe Associated Artists and other ex- 
hibitors of New York and nei ing cities was shown at the 
preliminary exhibition held in that city, of which we gave an 
extended notice at the time. But there are many smaller ex- 
hibits of great merit. Miss Christina Oberg, of Portland, 
Ore., has a beautiful piece of embroidery, white on white, in 
a design of deer and grape-vines, the latter forming a border. 
In the same kind of work, Miss Baumgarten, of New York, has 
an effective grape-vine pattern. Miss Otillie Stadelmann, of 
Sauk City, Wis., shows a fine Venetian point table-cover, with 
centre of open work and broad border with lace insertion. Miss 


rs. R. D. Stearns, of ,Chicago, shows a fine piece 
of drawn work, with -richly designed geometrical patterns in 
panels and borders. A chasuble in raised gold on white is 
shown by the Sisters of St. Francis, of Philadelphia. Very 
pretty laces are shown Mrs. Addington, of Mineral Point, 
is.; Mrs. A. Barnett, of Tom’s River, N. J. ; Mrs. Della A. 
Burgess, of St. Louis; Miss Sarak C. Gardiner, of Cold 
Springs, N. Y.; Miss Annie P. Harker, of Mineral Point, Wis.; 
Miss Alice S. Minturn, of St. Louis; the St. Foseph Academy, 
of St. Augustine, Fla., and Mrs. L. E. Turner, ot North Fair- 
field,‘Ohio. Excellent embroideries are shown by the Benedic- 
tine Sisters, of Chicago; the Convent of the Good Shepherd, of 
Cincinnati, and the Decorative Art Society, of Baltimore. 
Embossed, carved and etched leather, 
all of good design and well executed, is 
shown by Mrs. XK. Breves, of Chicago ; 
Miss Harriet K. Forbes, of East Orange, 
N. J., and Dora L. Heimrod, of Oma- 
ha, Neb. 
A number of the designs shown in the 
educational department call for notice. 
Avlarge design of poppies in white on 
brown, for luction in linen damask, 
shown by the School of Design for Women, 
at 134.Fifth Avenue, NewsYork, is very good, 
and :would be better .were the orange stripe 
omitted. -A small repeat of sprays in pink and 
yellow on.a.pale violet ground, intended for silk ° 
print, ises well. t2a Aspenwaill has a well- 
drawn-naturalistic branch of roses to be repeated for 
a frieze, and-a more conventional sea-weed scroll in 
yellow, brown and green. Zhe /ratt Jnstitute, of 
Brooklyn, shows some tasteful conventional diapers in 
tones of gray, olive and terra cotta, of very pleasing effect. 
The, New York School of Applied Design for Women ex- 
hibits The Art Amateur prize. designs for decorative treat- 
ment of Indian corn, and, among . other. works, a pretty fan, 
with butterflies and knots of ri by Katherine Fenkins, 
and Persian carpet designs, by Charlotte Roberts, Shirley Barton 
and F. C. Sylvester. An embroidered screen, shown by the 
Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, has a symbolic design of 
torch and ‘birds in a richly framed cartouche in centre, with 
sprays of flowers carried over.the side panels in pale colors on 
a celadon ground. re 
The loan.collection contributed by the Smithsonian Institute, 
showing woman's work in savagery, must not be passed over, for 
it includes many good geometric designs and skilful work in beads, 
-weaving, cloth, or rather felt, from the South 
Pacific, Navajo blankets, carved wood dishes and spoons inlaid 
ee hunters’ hats of spruce root fibre, and other curious 
articles. 


AMERICAN WOMEN MEDAL WINNERS. 


In the Department of Fine Arts at The World’s Fair 
eight medals have been awarded to American women, and two of 
these are for work in the Woman’s Building. The winners are 
Mary F. McMonnies, for oil painting (‘‘ Tea al Fresco’’); Sarah 
C. Sears, Emma E. Lampert, Clara F. McChesney and Rhoda 
H. Nicholls, for water-color painting ; Rosina Emmet Sherwood, 
for pastel, and Miss Elizabeth Nourse and Miss Caroline A. 
Lord, for work in black-and-white, shown in The Woman’s 
Building. It is to be presumed that Miss Mary Cassatt and 
Mrs. Nimmo Moran were not in competition. Otherwise it 
would have been impossible to have ignored their claims to 
places in the first rank among A etchers. For the same 
reason, it is to be presumed that certain names—which it might 
seem invidious to mention, for the class is much larger—are 
omitted from the list of the medal winners in painting. 








THE “\RELINING” OF A GREAT PAINTING. e 


IN an-excellent account of the present hanging of the 
pictures of the Salon Carré at The Louvre, the Paris correspond- 
ent of the New York Times as follows of the relining 
of the famous “‘ Marriage at a,” by Paul Veronese—now 
entirely restored on new canvas—filling the whole hall with the 
shimmering of silks and satins, it by the pageant 
of its color: “ What a and mind-wearing labor it was, 
the of this colossus from one canvas to another. First, 
the painful rubbing away of canvas number one, after the pre- 
vious fixation of brown paper over the surface of the painting 
itself. 'When there remained only a tangible coating of the first 
canvas it was ironed down, and its threads warmly pressed into 
the new background behind. a the careful, warm washings 
began to remove the. paper, it crumbled into pellets of 
waste, a showing only a part and portion of the glorious life ' 
beneath. Ff the agony, the mental strain, of the art \ 
workers, as ea head, arm or hand appeared, as the portrait of \ 


i 


with the loving St. John leaning near, and even the familiar 
figure of the man pouring the wine and water—all projecting 
slowly from chaos and possible confusion, if not dire dismay.” 




















EMBROIDERED CASKET. ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 
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LOUIS XVI. FOOTSTOOL. ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
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BRITISH ART NEEDLEWORK OBJECTS IN THE WOMAN’S BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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(RErKOpUCED From “THE QUEEN,” LONDON.) 
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HAND-MADE LACE BY MRS, LEFEBRE, FRANCE, 


FIVE PAIRS OF FINGER PLATES FOR DOORS, DESIGNED AND WORKED 
BY MISS VIOLET M, PARKER, ENGLAND. 


PORTIERE BY MISS J, M. DIXON, HARROGATE, ENGLAND, 
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_ variety of good geometrical 
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ART SCHOOLS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


V.—SOME EUROPEAN EXHIBI TS. 
In the Liberal Arts Building we find in Section 40 


the exhibit of the South Kensington Museum and its sub-schools. 
Fe ceend cad is toe ao ted to allow us to 
ay doc sree: Bac line ead uae 

of 6 Ae om drt gah vam ho 
life Sawtogs cbtaches pain indeed. Some quick 


- cast-iron system spirited work 

prisi Soaps seme and spealea The ti rows J of both 
a ing, weil for ence 

There isa sionsltaed cioepnees heel the 

at which tells us plainly that no slipshod work is 


In design we notice a great superiority over our own sys- 
tem of education. Students cope with problems far above those 
set before our own. The study of historical ornament includes 
figure work. The work of Michael 


Donatello and Raphael is 
cake equally with that of such 
men as Alfred Stevens and 

ps and daisies do 

not wholly the attention of 
the students, When the simple flower 





“Immaculate Conception School, East Fourteenth St 
shows ; sone ts ching ee er Vote a 
ee ee 

alter Crane's *‘ Pegasus,” 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Wonder 
good one, and we wish the 


hat with ‘erate nd i rehen nip ctiee 
that may com any in the exposition ; 

and cpm of point lace. Some good pen-drawings, 
showing a fair decorative sense of [<a ee work of Miss Grace 


or studies of pink and white roses and of oran have been very 
well copied ak ecard Soa of Nazareth ; 


such training as he has already had by a severer course at some 
of our large art schools. His weakness ts shown most decidedly 
in his portrait of his teacher, Mr. Gregori, the two sides of 
whose fact, one in light, the other in shadow, do not hold to- 
gether. Good architectural drawings are shown by the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ College of Memphis, Tenn. The Papal College 
“ Columbus, O., shows a fine carved wood Gothic altar, with 
n-work spires and foliated tracery. St. Aloysius’ Institute, 
ew Orleans, has some rather clever pen drawings of flowers, 
by Mr. Sidney Ducros. Architectural drawings, very neatly 
done, are shown by St. Patrick's - ag —— N. J., and 
the Christian Brothers’ School of St. Louis, ‘rancis's In- 
dustrial School, of Eddington, Pa., sends Bn good wood- 
carvings and wrought iron ; and St. Vincent's industrial School, 
Utica, N. Y., a Renaissance c ir in carved oak. Calvert Hall, 
Baltimore, Md., has some éxcellent copies of The Art Amateur 
designs, and also some fair portrait heads in water-colors. 

But, as a rule, the want of training of not only pupils, but 
teachers, becomes painfully evident whenever painting or draw- 
ing from nature is attempted. The schools of needlework main- 
tain their high place by excellence of workmanship alone. 

There are not only ‘no riew designs 
(there are very few that are both new 
and good anywhere), but there is not 
even any evidence of a desire to de- 
sign. he same may be said of the 
work turned out by the industrial 
schools for boys. It ‘is well made, 





is used, as in the case of the thistle 
and the te problems, 
the work is with sure grasp”of 
the su woken send with a maturity of 
touch which carries it far beyond the 
gd efforts made in our schools in 
same direction. Some photo- 
eee from plaster designs for mon- 
uments age surprising for school work. 
Connecting rooms showed examples 
of desi en by pupils in the com- 
mon schools between the ages of thir- 
teen and sixteen which is about up to 
the standard of our so-called ‘ nor- 
mal work ;”’ indeed, the drawing of 
a corner of a school-room done by 
a pupil of thirteen shows an exercise 
in perspective never dreamed of in 
the Cooper Union Prang System of 
Philosophy. A little farther down 
the gallery is to be found the ex- 
hibit of the German School of Design 
at Carlsriihe (Baden). Here model- 
ling, wood-carving, water-color draw- 
ing and free-hand designing for all 
the forms of industrial art is done 
with a thoroughness that simply 
makes our American essays appear | 
like baby-play. The drawing is cor- 
rect and the color scholarly from a 
German point of view. In the small 
exhibit of life work the drawing, it 
will be noticed, is not carried to the 
perfection of the League work or 
what we. know to be the standard of 
foreign ‘“‘life-class” work; but this 
Carlsriihe school is not a school for 
“*grand painting,’ but one simply 
for artisans. As such it sets up.an 
ideal which our American ‘‘ directors” 
would do well to study. : 
In the graceful little building erect- i 
ed by France we found, by chance, 
the work done in the Parisian public 
schools. The distinguishing quality 
to be noticed in these drawings is 
that evidently the instruction is in the 
hands of artists, and not men me- 
chanically trained to teach by“ meth- 
ods.”” They have a certain feeling 
and delicacy of touch which they are 
able to impart to their pupils, with the 
result that, with a few exceptions, 
every drawing has the stamp of free- 
dom, feeling and sentiment. The ex- 
ceptions are generally accounted for 
by the age of the students—from fif- 
teen to seventeen years, and some- 
times from eleven to thirteen. The 
drawi or color studies are not 
maps of the objects set before the pu- 
pils, but are impressions of their 
‘mass,” ‘‘values’’ and ‘ charac- 
ter.” It isto be regretted that there 
is no display of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. 

















THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
ART EXHIBIT, 


THE very large and thorough 
exhibit made at The World’s Fair by 
the Catholic schools of the country 
enables the visitor to judge of their 
efficiency in everything that they un- 
dertake to teach. A large majority 
make some attempt to provide in- 
struction either in drawing and paint- 
ing or in some form of industrial art, 
or in both. Asa rule, the teaching 
of drawing and painting is vastly in- 
ferior to that supplied by our art 
schools, and most of it is inferior 
even to that of the normal schools at- 
tached to the public-school system; but there are exceptions 
which will be mentioned presently. Many schools give a cer- 
tain amount Of instruction in mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing; but the teaching seems to be most thorough and the results 
are most satisfactory in the schools of art needlework attached 
to mostof the convents. Their productions are almost uniform- 
ly of a very high grade asto workmanship. There are not ‘many 
attem —_ at originality in design ; but a feeling for beauty is cul- 

by drawing and painting flowers from copy and from 
nature. These drawings are seldom of any great merit in them- 
selves, but they admirably serve the purpose of keeping alive the 
sense of nature and of beauty, without which the best handi- 
work is only adelusion and asnare. We may add that the 
drawings and paintings that have decided intrins'c merit are, 
without exception, m. from copies published by The Art Ama- 
teur, or are the original work se» pay students who have been 
wisely led to form their styleupon them. 

New York, as was to be , makes a very considerable 
showing. The Institute of Mercy, "Madison Avenue, shows a 
pot Oe sik core laces, aoe some 

retty ko curtains wit nk and green ribbons a 
pligue, very appropriate, we should say, for a bedroom in woe. 


(EXHIRITED IN THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE WOMAN'S BUILDING AT 





EMBROIDERED BOOK-COVER. BY MRS, HARRY BROWNLOW, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
FACSIMILE OF A BIBLE OWNED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


and the Sisters of Charity of the same place show panels of cac- 
tus, golden-rod, reeds and peonies, which show a desire to de- 

nd too much upon texture and too little upon drawing. St. 
, mi Academy, Emmettsburg, Ind., makes a unique exhibit of 
two screens in the form of harps, the frames very well carved in 
panels, with scenes from American history in well-designed 
scrolls of foliage, and fitted with paintings of birds on silk, in- 
stead of strings. Some studies in oils of pheasants (copies ap- 
parently), by Miss L. Gannon, of St. Francis Xavier’s Academy, 
Vicksburg, show a sense of color, fair modelling and fair 
touch. Some excellent embroideries are shown by St. Mary's 
School, Grass Valley, Cal. An album of water-color studies of 
American flowers is the best exhibit made by St. Mary’s Insti- 
tute, Dayton, O. Some good original paintings of still-life sub- 
jects by Misses Sybilla C. Reuttah and A. E. Coulson are shown 
by the Nétre Dame Institute, Baltimore. 

Of the boys’ schools, the only one that shows work fit to be 
put in competition with that of the regular art schools is the 
University of Nétre Dame, of Indiana; and it is the work of 
only one pupil, Mr. Paul Wood, who has distanced his master, 
and who evidently desires to become a portrait painter. He has 
decided talent, but we would strongly advise him to supplement 
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and the decorative work shows spirit 
in the treatment. It is, therefore, 
much better than ordinary commer- 
cial work ; but it should be better yet, 
particularly in the matter of design. 
The work of the French Catholic 
schools averages very much better 
than that of the American. In fact, 
it falls little short of the work of the 
French public schools ; but here again 
there is a remarkable want of novelty 
in design. Now, it need hardly be 
said that a school of art cannot live 
forever on designs invented by former 
generations of artists, Wedoubt very 
much that the works which we have 
noticed would be as good as they are 
but for the very general practice of 
flower-drawing from nature and from 
good modern copies. 





THERE have been no female 
members of the Royal Academy since 
Mary Moser died in 1819. Angelica 
Kauffman, the only other woman who 
enjoyed the privilege of writing R.A. 
after her name, died in 1807. Both 
ladies were foreigners, and both were 
daughters of Swiss portrait painters. 
Angelica Kauffman painted figpres 
and allegorical subjects ; Mary Mo- 
ser, flowers. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, President 
of the Royal Academy, is unmarried. 
So were Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first 
President of the Royal Academy, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who succeed- 


ed Benjamin West in that office. 
A copy of Anne Vallayer 
Koster's ** Attributes of Music,” exe- 


cuted at the Louvre by Miss Genevieve 
Boetzel, aged sixteen years, has been 
bought by the French Government. 


“THE Four GRACES,” by 
George W. Maynard, is the title reck- 


lessly given toan illustration of Philip 
Martiny's ‘‘ Four Races of Mankind” 
by a weekly London publication. 

J. L. FORAIN, the painter and 
designer, Damoye, the landscape 


painter, and Henri Guérard, the en- 
raver, have become members of the 
Legion of Honor 


THE new orders recently 
given to several eminent French ar- 
tists by the Minister of Fine Arts, for 
the decoration of the new Sorbonne, 
recall to mind the sums paid by the 
State in 188. M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes received for the decoration of 
the amphitheatre 35,000 fr., and MM 
Francois Flameng and Chartran 
40,000 fr. each for that of the grand 
staircase. Among the canvases bought 
by the State for the Sorbonne in the 
same year were M. Duez’s * Virgile 
s’inspirant dans les Bois,” M. Raphaél 
Collin’s “* Fin d’Eté,”” M. Léon Lher- 
mitte’s *‘ Claude-Bernard,’’ at 5000 
fr. each; M. Benjamin Constant’s 
“ L’Académie. de Paris,’’ at 30,000 
fr.; and M. Lerolle’s “ Albert-le- 
Grand,”’ at 7ooo fr. These prices are 
computed by the State at 250 fr. for 
the square metre. The city of Paris 
pays just double the amount for sim- 
ilar commissions. 








RUSKIN has said that we are not to presume that 
so desirable an art as that of pictorial expression should be at- 
tainable by those who would give no price for it. The same 
thing may be said of decorative art in even greater degree, and 
ceramic decoration is one of the most difficult attainments. The 
price you will have to pay is study and practice; there is no 
toyal road. 


A WRITER in The (London) Queen says: “A few 
weeks since Mr, Lewis F. Day made merry over the absurdities 
of ‘decoration by correspondence,’ notwithstanding the fact 
that he may be regarded as one of the pioneers of this kind of 
literature. Twelve years ago—in March, 1881—he was giving 
the readers of one of Cassell’s excellent publications some admir- 
able advice on ‘ How to decorate a room,” If people can be help- 
ed by general theories laid down in a magazine article, it certain- 
ly follows that they are much more likely to be wisely guided 
when they are not only able to ask direct questions, but can send 
the patterns which have to be matched, and learn where the 
materials they want can be best procured.” If we are not mis- 
taken, what Mr. Day ‘‘ made merry over” was the 4nd of an- 
swers that characterized some ‘‘ correspondence columas.”’ 
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BOOKS OLD AND NEW. 


BOOKS FOR AN ART STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


OFTEN the art student with limited means at. his_ 
command wishes to buy for himself a few books, either because 
a good library is not accessible, or because he prefers’ to have 
whatever books he can afford always at hand. lore, in 
extension of the lists which have been in The Art 
Amateur by Professor L. W. Miller, Mr. Ernest Knaufft, and 
others, I desire to offer another list of helpful books, which, be- 
ing for the most part moderate in price, are obtainable by the 
average student *: ; 

D’Anvers’ History of Art. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) $3.75. 
Concise and comprehensive, fully illustrated. Embraces Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, and Painting. 

Talks on Art. By Wm. Hunt. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Sec- 
ond series, $1.00 each. Collected remarks and criticisms from the 
class-room ; very helpful and suggestive to the student at work. 

Art Suggestions from the Masters. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
$1.25. Selections from the works of artistsand other writers on 
art, including Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The Fine Arts. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) $1.00, University 
Extension Handbook Series. A philosophical treatment of art 
history, Highly recommended by Professor L. W. Miller, of 
Philadelphia. 

Duval's Artistic Anatomy. (Cassell Publishing Co.) $2.00. 
Translation from the French. Me and practical. 

Essentials of Perspective. By L. W. Miller. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) $1.50. 2 

The Education of an Artist. By Ernest Chesneau. $2.00. 
(Cassell Publishing Co.) Discussion of the true ideal of art and 
how it may be attained. 


DECORATIVE ART. 


Practical Designing. Edited by Gleeson White. A very use- 
ful handbook. (Macmillan & Co.) $2.50. : 

Lewis F. Day’s Books. (B. T, Batsford, London; imported 
by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 

Nature in Ornament. $4.50. Theory, with examples from 
history and practical suggestions. Very fully and finely il- 
lustrated. , 

The Anatomy of Pattern. $1.25. The most practical sug- 
gestions for the beginner in Design. : 
The Planning of Ornament. $1.25. 

The Application of Ornament, $1.25. 

(The last three bound together for $3.75.) 

Redgrave's Outlines of Historic Ornament. $1.60. (Chapman 
& Hall, London.) Concise and full of information. Out of 
print, but a few copies may be had. Or, 

Wornum's Analysis of Ornament. (Chapman & Hall.) $3.20. 
Discussion of all the chief historic styles, covering the same 
ground as Redgrave, but not so much in detail. 

Rosengarten’s Handbook of Architectural Styles. $2.75. (Lon- 
don : Chatto & Windus.) Complete and fully illustrated. A 
valuable reference book. 2 

Color, By Professor A. H. Church, (Cassell Publishing Co.) 


1.50. Or, 
Field’s Chromatography : Salter’s Edition. (Winsor & New- 


ton.) $2.00, 

Both of these are scientific treatises on color with artistic ap- 
plication, 

Jackson’s Lessons in Decorative Design. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons,) $2.00. A good handbook to design. Illustrated. 


A sum of between twelve to fourteen dollars will cover the cost 
of the books on the first half of our list, to which, if a larger sum 
can be expended, one might add individual biographies of the 
great artists, such as those published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Macmillan & Co., and others, and are sold at $1.25 each. The 
cost of our collection of bookson Decorative Art will amount to 
between fifteen and twenty dollars, With twenty-five dollars at 
one’s command, only one or two of all the books mentioned 
need drop from the list. 

For those who are anxious to form a more complete library, or 
for the guidance of those wishing to have Art well represented 
in a town library, below is a list which will be found to be fairly 
comprehensive without being bulky : 


Art Text Books. 9 vols. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) $2.00 
each. Upon all the great periods of art. Includes Sculpture, 
Architecture, Painting. 

‘* The Great Artists” Series of Biographies. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) $1.25 each. Lives of all the great artists. Illustrated. 
Concise and interesting. 

Fergusson’s History of Architecture. 6 vols. $2.50 each. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Von Reber’s History of Ancient Art. (Harper & Bros.) $3.50. 

Von Reber’s History of Medieval Art. (Harper & Bros.) 


$5.00. 
Srmcidie Renaissance in e ® (Henry Holt & Co.) Inthree 
volumes. (Vol. III, on art.) h $2.00. 
Taine’s Lectures on Art. 2 vols. $2.50 each. (Henry Holt 
& Co. 
no PN Graphic Arts. (Roberts Bros.) $2.00. 
Liibke’s History of Art. 2 vols, (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $7.50. 
History of French Painting. a H. Stranahan. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) The most useful k of itskind. $5.00, 


DECORATIVE ART. 


Owen Jones’s Grammaz of Ornament. $18.00. A large book 
for reference, containing colored plates, giving examples of all 
the historic styles, with a good descriptive text. 

South Kersington Handbooks of Decorative (Chap- 
man & Hall, London.) 


The Art of the Saracens in Egypt. By Stanley Lane Poole. 
I. 

The Industrial Arts of India. By George C. M. Birdwood. 
la Sestrial Arte. Historical Sketches. $1.20. 


Manual of Desi By Redgrave. $1.00. 
Also in y dhendhan. af ton dasoreaben set ch -wany dit- 


a es gig yy (DA 
Manual. Design. ry Mayeux. . Ap- 
pleton & Co.) $1.50. 

Gazette des Beaux Arts, from 1859 up to date. A whole set 


bound would cost, in’ P: about $250. Each monthly num- 
ber has a price of its own, which-is «fixed according to the cost of 
the et given with it, but the annual is $14.00. 

L’Art, from 1876 up to date, (Macmillan & Co.) $12.00 per 


annum. 

Dictionaire de la, Meublement. 4 vols, (Henri Havard.) 
$50.00. (J. W. Bouton.) , 

L’Art Pour Tous. The most available volumes for the indus- 
taink pet etnies ove eee ees ee ot spices Cee es on 
such subjects as Iron Work, Carving, Needlework and Tapestry, 
Mural Painting, Furniture, etc. 

A sum of one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty 
dollars will allow of the purchase of all the books mentioned, for 
both the student and the la library, excepting, of course, the 
luxury of complete sets of Gazette des Beaux Arts, L’Art, 
and L’Art Pour Tous. If fifty dollars more can be spent, one 
might get, in place of Owen Jones's “‘ Grammar of Ornament,” 
Racinet’s *‘ Polychromatic Ornament, First — costing 
about fifty dollars and containing finer exam all styles, 
with more beautiful coloring. There is an lish edition as 


here are also fine works on special periods of art, and art of 
different nations, such as Audley’s ‘ Japanese Industrial Art 
and Ornament,” in 4 large volumes, about $150, T. W. 
Cutler's ‘‘Grammar of Japanese Ornament,’’ $20.00 (B. T. 
Batsford, London), and Owen Jones’s ‘‘ Chinese Ornament,”’ 
$20.00. Others of the South i Handbogks might 
be added, or some of the many finely illustrated lives of great 
artists. in fact, one can go on indefinitely adding beautiful 
and valuable books if one the means. We are here en- 
deavoring to help those of limited means to a. selection from the 
many ble Cooks which are so temptingly offered by the 
booksellers. IsaBELLE A, SINCLAIR. 


= as the original F 


RECENT ART PUBLICATIONS. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, a bhasrephy. by Miss 
Frances A. Gerard, is the first life in English of one of the most 
celebrated of women painters, and one who long resided 
in England, and was the friend of Reynolds, and a member 
of thc Royal Academy. She is now best knaqwn by the many 
engravings after her. pictures by Bartolozzi, Burke and others. 
It may, on the other hand, be said that Bartolozzi’s reputation, 
such as it now is, is founded on his treatment of Angelica’s 
designs. They were made to do justice to one another. The 
engraver’s soft stipple reduces the faults of drawing, which the 
artist would not permit to be corrected, and reproduces perfectly 
the sentimental graces of her compositions, drawn from her- 
self, her friends or her fashionable sitters. 

Miss Gerard has been at some pains to study the numerous 
biographies and notices of her subject that have appeared in 
Italy, Germany and France, and has had the good fortune to 
have access to original sources of information not drawn upon 
before. In particular, she has been allowed to quote from a 
manuscript memoir of Zucchi’s, Angelica’s second husband, 
which throws much light on the first marriage, the stran 
and most mysterious episode in her career, It is on this affair 
that is founded Miss Thackeray’s (Mrs. Ritchie’s) novel, ‘‘ Miss 
Angel”—a pet name conferred by the great Sir Joshua on the 

oung Swiss artist. The husband was an adventurer, who gave 
himself out as the Count de Horn, a Swedish nobleman of high 
rank, who kept his carriage, had his servants in livery, displayed 
magnificent diamonds, and was received in the best society. In 
the novel he is unmasked at court by the real Count de Horn, 
whose valet he had been. In reality, it appears, the mask fell 
almost as soon as the marri had been consummated. The 
man demanded money, which he got, but when he proposed to 
leave England, where life was becoming difficult for him, and to 
separate A from her father, she rebelled, and a separation 
was the result. In signing the necessary papers, for which he 
was paid £300, the husband made use of his real name, Brandt, 
and some of the facts of his life of deception and swindling 
became known. 

Miss Gerard, however, is not satisfied with having brought 
out the truth. Why, she asks, should a brilliant adventurer like 
agent at London 


e might have had his “ bonnes 
fortunes,’’ which would have him better, with the greatest 
Accordingly, takes up a silly fable of some 

phers to the effect that the plot was invented 


humble as Angelica ? 


to Sir Joshua 
puts it off upon a l-known artist, N. 
whose ec occasionally turn up as Reynoldses 
auction sales, se, as well as osh 
mirer of Angelica’s, and itis certain that he 
while it seems unlikely that Sit Joshua had e 
marriage. But Fuse'li was in the same case with Dance, 
and indeed it is admitted that Angelica was 
probably count her victims 
taken at 


as aj 

Gerard 

Dance, 
ion 


i 


which he lived. The fact seems to be that, on losing some 
lucrative appointment, the scamp was willing to provide for 
himself matrying a talented young woman amply able to 
support him in idleness. But her father’s economical disposi- 
tion stood in his way, and it was an effort to separate father 
and daughter that, as we haw: seen, brought about the rupture 
and theexposure. The bovk« is full of piquant details of the 
strange life that its heroine led in London, among the English, 
in I and at Rome. In this second edition corrected lists 
of her pictures, of engravings from them, and of houses deco- 
rated by her are given as appendices, and there are engravings 
of portraits by and of her, the best of which are Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's portrait of Angelica, and her portrait of Sir Joshua. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN, by Charles Waldstein, 
is the most judicious estimate we have yet seen of Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching as a whole, yet, on many points, we find ourselves 
obli to disagree with the author. Professor Wajldstein 
divi his subject into five parts, and considers Ruskin as a 
writer on art, as founder of what he styles ‘‘ The phcenome- 


nology of nature,” as a ‘‘ prose poet,” as a writer on social and 
economical questions, and in his relation to English sports and 
pastimes. e will here confine curselves to what he has to say 


that bears directly upon art. He shows in his opening chapter 
the main fault of Ruskin’s theory—that it starts from the most 
complex productions of art, and not from the most simple. This 
has led Mr. Ruskin into many errors and vitiated the tone of 
much of his writing; but it is by no means the case that 
anything like a science of zsthetics can as yet be raised on 
the foundation of what we know about the senses, as Dr. 
Waldstein seems to imply. Writers on art cannot make that 
personal education which Dr. Waldstein thinks so necessary ; 
they must themselves proceed as artists, not as scientists. 
Half the trouble in understanding Ruskin will disappear if we 
frankly regard his work as an expression of personal! opinions, 
more or less in agreement with fact, but seldom or never 
demonstrably true. He is not to be blamed for this, for no other 
course is open ; and it was, on the whole, better that he should 
have taken too high a standpoint at times, rather than one too low, 
as do so many writers of the present day. Again, in what he says 
of romanticism, Dr. Waldstein shows himself as much a doc- 
trinaire as Ruskin. The discontent with the actual, which is at 
the root of romanticism, is essential to progress. Content does 
not lead to improvement. In dealing with the more or less 
Bohemian way of life followed by most artists, our author 
dwells on those really unimportant phases which may very well 
be left to the police and the comic papers. At the working 
Bohemian, who alone should count, re hardly glances. He 
makes a pitiful plea for machine-made ornament as against 
hand-work, and seems to think that enforced idleness, which he 
miscalls leisure, is a fair compensation to the average working- 
man for the loss of varied and interesting employment brought 
about by the factory system. In short, if Ruskin is wilfully 
individual, Dr. Waldstein dangerously approaches the stand- 
point of the worst sort of Communtkts—ihose who would 
allow no play at all to natural variability. But he is an ardent 
and discriminating admirer of Ruskin’s own artistic work asa 
writer; he credits him with being one of the first to introduce 
humanity into political economy (though he blames hinf for 
doing practically the same thing with regard to art); and he 
praises extravagantly, it seems to us, Ruskin's work as founder 
of ‘* phoenomenology,” a “ science”’ that is bound to die with its 
originator, for it is Prien | but Ruskin’s personal way of look- 
ing at nature, just as his esthetics is nothing but his way of look- 
ing at art. (Harper & Bros.) 


THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE ART is rather a 
big title for a small book; nevertheless, the book is a valuable 
one. The author, Mr. Henry Balfour, M.A., bases his theory 
on the largest and best arran collection of primitive decora- 
tions in existence, the Pitt R collection at Oxford ; and he 

resents it in untechnical language and with only the necessary 
Ilustrations. His theory is the simple one that ornament has in 
every instance developed out of attempts at realistic representa- 
tion of natural objects. There is no doubt that this has often 
been the case; but many of his examples are capable of being 
explained otherwise. It is quite as ypromone as every practical 
decorator knows, to start,with a purely geometrical pattern and 
end with a picture as to start with the intention to produce a 
picture and end with a pattern. The earliest known ornaments 
of the peoples now most highly civilized are results of pure 
handplay guided only by a pleasure in symmetry, repetition and 
the like, and show not the slightest sign of a desire to imitate 
anything in nature. And in most of the examples which he 
the decorative intention is as strongly marked as the 
imitative. Mr. Balfour does not, of course, overlook this 
point altogether; but he fails to give the tendency to orderly 
arrangement the important place which it should have. His 
work and that of General Pitt Rivers is highly interesting. 


It tells us, for example, what has happened in the case of 
‘such barbaric 


arts as those of ancient China, Mexico and Peru, 
but it does not tell us how or why this degradation of natural 
forms has been attained. ‘‘ Successive copying” with less and 
less intelligence leads to a scrawl or a blot, not to a pattern. 
To suggest ‘“‘ conscious variation”’ is to state the question, not 
to answer it. Why should a Chinaman intentionally change 
a tiger’s head into something like the Greek key pattern ; in 
other words, why should he prefer the ‘key pattern to the 
head, if not from an love of regular form? It is, 
therefore, as important to trace that principle in art as the other. 
But, we repeat, Mr. Balfour's little book presents in excellent 
shape his one side of the subject. (Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 
































concerns designs cloth but his 
remarks will apply to every other sort of com binding. 
The chapter, that on “ Dra’ for Reproduction,” is 
by the , and its instructions may be followed with confi- 


dence, 

Though it is often the case in America that a manufacturer of 
—_ or wall- will pay fora likely design made 
Jeera: glad is machi or special needs, and will 
have it or redrawn, by his reguiar designer, he will 
obviously be more likely to accept a design, and pay a good 
a if it can be sent at once tothe loom or to the 
k cutter. The very practical articles on these subjects 

are therefore strongly recommended to the designer. 

The articles on pottery and tiles are less practical, but will be 

of use to the novice. In fact, it is to the person capable of 
jing, but who has not yet made choice of the way in 
he will y his talent that the work will be found 
especially useful ; the chapters mentioned above contain 
hints that gg of service even to the specialist. Illustrated. 
(Macmillan & Co., $2.50.) 


—_—__ 


MODERN PAINTING, by George Moore, is a collection 
of essays of varying merit, on various modern artists and mat- 
ters connected with art. Mr. Moore is the cleverest writer in 
England that upholds the doctrine of ‘‘art for art’s sake,” 
which being interpreted, art for the sake of decoration. 
i to believers in this doctrine; it is the 
to a decorative form that counts. 
j, therefore, they should prefer Mr. Whistler to Mr. 
oll, which they do; but also Outamaroto Whistler 
traceries of the Alhambra to Outamaro, which they 
do not. Their cry is, in fact, merely a sort of protest against 
the abuse of the subject in British art, and they are not serious 
when they enw it forward as a leading principle. The gpening 
essay on Whistler is fairly discriminative, but, written by an 
utterer of half-truths, it hardly does justice to that remarkable 
lot of half-truths that Whistler has put into his‘‘ Ten o’clock” 
lecture. In the same and the two following essays he pits 
Whistler, Millet, Manet and Puvig de Chavannes against his 
favorite painters of the last century, and finds that the art of 
the nineteenth century is a failure, never dreaming that one 
must take into account the artist’s subject and his way of 
approaching it before one can decide as to the good or bad 
of his handling, and that the art of the nineteenth century 
taken as a whole has had new problems before it and was 
obliged to meet them in a new way. ‘‘ Why drag in Velas- 
uez ?” said Mr. Whistler ona certain occasion. Why, indeed ! 
me might as well drag in Beethoven or Goethe. Mr. Moore 
does not perceive Corot as a colorist; nor does he see that 
Monet controls his values. Corot uses many values and few 
colors, Monet many colors and few values; but each is thor- 
oughly master of such values and colors as he uses. By far the 
greater number of these essays, however, are devoted to fighting 
English Royal Academy, picture dealers, art patrons, the 
alderman, the camera, royalty, religiosity and all sorts of outside 
influences in art. He proclaims that ‘‘ the Academy must be 
destroyed, and when that is accomplished the other Royal insti- 
tutes will follow as a matter of course.”’ We fear that Mr. 
Moore has overestimated his strength ; but he can doubtless stir 
things up a little, and it is well sometimes to agitate the waters 
lest they me stagnant. (Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00.) 


Ht 





THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT, 
by Mr. F. Edward Hulme, we may say at once is an admirable 
and comprehensive illustrated text-book for the comparative 
study of decorative art. It is a work, too, that is especially 
adapted for the non-professional reader, inasmuch as it covers a 
vast field of ground in an pagers Lite far from super- 
ficial manner, and avoids undue mment to technical de- 
tails. The author deprecates with justice, we think, the modern 
distinction between fine and decorative art. Some of the choic- 
est productions of Pheidias, Michael Angelo or Raphael were 
frankly decorative in character. The adjective then must be re- 

in its broadest and truest sense. In the introductory 
chapter, worthy of thorough digestion, by the way, occur these 
lines : ‘‘ To understand any phase of art requires a far wider study 
than appears on the surface, and a far-reaching sympathy—a 
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* siderable 
space is devoted to the art of Islam, China and Japan, and there 
are interesting and notes on pottery, stained glass, 
book-binding, enamelling, metal work, etc., for the student 
who seeks further or more exact knowledge concerning any par- 
ticular epoch or form of art. The four pages of ‘ Historical 
Landmarks” at the end and a carefully prepared index are not 
the least commendable features of this valuable work, the au- 
thor of which is already favorably known to lovers of art by his 
“Su ions in Floral .” ‘Principles of Ornamental 
i , Principles and Practice of Symbolism.” 
(Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 





THE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, by 
Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, is a cheaper edition in smaller 
form of the work which has already been reviewed by us in its 
larger and more expensive form. In its present shape it may 
serve as a guide, architectural and historical, to the twelve most 
important English cathedrals—St. Paul’s, Canterbury, Peter- 

‘h, Durham, i , Lichfield, Lincoln, Ely, Wells, 
Winchester, Gloucester and York. Westminster is omitted as 
“*semi-French.” Some faults of the first edition have been 
corrected, notably in the sketch of Gothic vaulting, and the book 
may now be recommended as being a safe as well as an agreeablé 
— The picturesque illustrations by Mr, Pennell are repro- 
uced in the present edition. (Century Co., $2.50.) 





ART OuT-oF-Doors, by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensse- 
laer, is not intended by its title to imply ‘‘ Every Man his Own 
Landscape Gardener.” The author madeinly disclaims anything 
more ambitious than a friendly word to the public on gardening 





asan art. Nevertheless, her book may be read with advantage 
by the many who country homes and grounds and wish 
to take pride in them. Mrs. van R 1 contends that he 


who “creates beautiful compositions upon the surface of the 
ground” is as much the artist as the architect, sculptor or painter, 
notwithstanding the popular belief to the contrary. Words- 
worth, the poet of nature, said: ‘‘ Laying out grounds may be 
considered a liberal art, in some sort like poetry and painting.” 
However we regard it, landscape gardening, as understood in 
this country, is worthy of a higher development. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50.) 





FICTION. 


THE ODD WOMEN, by George Gissing, is a novel of 
considerable power, fraught at times with an intense human in- 
terest, but it certainly leaves the reader with a most unsatisfactory 
impression of the author’s motive. Mr. Gissing has undertaken 
seriously, but with only partial success, we think, to solve the 
difficult problem of the odd women’s proper sphere in modern 
life (meaning thereby those who cannot or will not enter into the 
holy state of matrimony). Rhoda Nunn, clever and wide awake, 
looks upon marriage as the very last resort of the penniless, un- 
protected girl, and far from being an idealist, establishes a school 
of practical instruction and intellectual elevation for the dissemi- 
nation of her principles. And yet Rhoda herself, before the end, 
is almost willing to forswear her condition of single blessédness. 
The story teems with numerous instances of wedded life that are 
painful in the extreme, while the characters throughout, with two 
or three exceptions, fail to rise above dull mediocrity. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., $1.00.) 


THE FAIENCE VIOLIN, which Mr. William Henry 
Bishop has admirably translated from the French of Champ- 
fleury, has been styled by Saint Beuve as ‘‘a unique study in 
moral pathology.” The author, who was himself an accom- 

lished collector of old china and for many years curator of the 
ele of the National Porcelain Manufactory of Sévres, knew 
well how to describe the rapid and insidious development of the 
pottery craze, when once it has taken possession of the individ- 
ual. It seems that Gardilanne of Paris had secured that incom- 
parable curio, the Faience Violin of Nevers, from under the very 
nose of his friend Dalégre, who is native of the place. The con- 
sequent awful sufferings of the latter, his rapid moral and physi- 
cal decline and final cure are delineated with exquisite skill and 
whimsical pathos. (D. Appleton & Co., 75 cents.) 


STORIES OF THE SEA, the fourth issue in the series 
of *‘ Stories from Scribner,” contains four tales alike in their essen- 
tial nautical flavor, but widely different in treatment. ‘ The 
Fate of the Georgiana,” by Maria Blunt, easily bears off the 
palm, embodying, as it does, the elements of love, shipwreck and 











REDRAWN FROM THE COLOR SKETCHES BY BOUTET DE MONVEL, IN “ LES VIEUX CHANSONS DE FRANCE.” 






THE STORMY PETREL, by Colonel John Bowles, 
claims to be an historical romance relating to the civil war and 
to certain events in the “ fifties’’ that led up to that sanguinary 
struggle. The book contains some seventy-five chapters literally 
teeming with startling adventures, bloodthirsty encounters and 
deeds of heroism, the same participated in by Southern 

does, ‘border ruffians,” slaves, brave officers and love 


, Secretary Stanton, John 
Brown and others. Tne “‘ Stormy Petre!” of this exciting romance 
is the offspring alba ne Creole slave, both mother and 
daughter being int : to the reader under decidedly moving 
circumstances in a frontispiece original in conception but sadly 
lacking in artistic merit. (A. Lovell & Co.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS, by Mrs. F. A. Steel, con- 
tains a group of Indian tales and poems that are thorougiily 
original and moderately interesting. The author has certainly 
not entrenched upon the domain of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, inas- 
much as her style is totally different, and her characters are al- 
most exclusively native. The average reader, knowing little of 
the inner Hindoo life, will be apt to regard these stories as 
weird, unreal conceptions that awaken but little of actual sym- 
pathy. However, one can hardly fail to be impressed with a pa- 
theticepisode __ the life of one, ‘‘ Gunesh Chund,” and ‘‘In a 
Citron Garden” is a masterly sketch of itskind. (D. Appleton 
& Co., Town and Country Library, 50 cents.) 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING Ways, by W. 
Outram Tristram, is a familiar title to many from the original 
appearance of the work a few years ago in more elaborate form. 
The present edition, however, embodies no material changes, 
with the exception that the size of the book and some of the il- 
lustrations have been slightly reduced ; also, which is more im- 
portant, the price. Every lover of rural England, its cosey inns, 
its picturesque roads, and lovely, peaceful bits of landscape, 
where are enshrined so many storied relics of the past, ought to 

this book. Its greatest charm to us lies in the author's 
delightful rambling memories of bygone worthies, kings, queens, 
prelates, fine ladies, dashing bucks, literati, and highwaymen, 
who once travelled over or are identified with places on the 
roads to Bath, Exeter, Portsmouth, Brighton, Dover and York. 
One drinks in tales of terrible deeds, amorous episodes and his- 
torical facts interspersed on nearly every page with delicious hu- 
mor and a wholesome admiration of old England. The effective 
illustrations of Messrs. Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton 
fittingly supplement the text of the gifted author. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 


A ROADSIDE Harp, od Louise Imogen Guiney, con- 
sists of some fifty of the author’s best-known fugitive poems. 
The weird ballad of *‘ Peter Rugg, the Bostonian,” faintly sug- 
gestive of Wordsworth ; the twelve sonnets of London, and those 
on ‘‘ Winter Boughs” and ‘‘ Spring Nightfall,” impress us as 
the most pleasing of the collection, which is presented in a mar- 
vel of dainty binding in delicate gray and silver. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


FOR CHILDREN, 

LITTLE FOLKS’ SPICE FOR ALL WHO ARE NICE, 
edited and arranged by Robert Ellis Mack, contains a feast of 
good things for the children sufficient to last them for a twelve- 
month, Besides countless stories and poems of all descriptions, 
there are fascinating pictures in color or in black and white on 
nearly every page. ($2.00, E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’S POEMS, handsomely bound and 
illustrated, have been given an attractive setting, which will ensure 
this pretty volume a large sale during the holiday season. The 
simple and touching verses, so characteristic of their author, 
relate for the most part to Christmas and Easter. The color 
work is by Nister, of Nuremberg. (In box, $3.00, E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

ToPpsys AND TuRvys, by P. S. Newell, is well 
named. Children will revel in it after the first shock is over. 
The book consists of thirty-one full-page colored pictures, which 
tell half a story from one point of view, and on being turned 
upside down reveal the sequel. An amusing couplet:helps to 
elucidate the pictorial conceit in each case. (Boards, $1.00, The 
Century Co.) 


THE BROWNIES AT HOME. Here the incomparable 
Palmer Cox tells the children how his famous and fascinating 
little friends managed to disport themselves throughout one year, 
from January to December. Their adventures, which are, as 
usual, exciting, vastly amusing and occasionally thrilling, include 
in this series a raid upon the White House and a trip to The 
World’s Fair. (Boards, $1.50, The Century Co.) 


FAVORITE PETS, with new pictures and verses by 
E. S. Tucker, concerns itself impartially with ail sorts of chil- 
dren’s pets, domestic and foreign, including the guinea pig, 
parrot and white mouse. The pictures are unusually good. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
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In painting the half tints, cobalt is added to the colors used for 
iene the grays should be less blue than in the 
st 


Warke-Cotobs.—ta copying this study, it will be seen that 
transparent washes alone are used, 
with the colors. The 
slight wash of the local 
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ver 
tone. 
The colors used for the washes in the background are sepia, © 


light red and yellow ochre. A delicate wash of is 
in the leaves by mixing Prussian blue, rose ped egg 
mium and lamp-black. In the shadows a little 
and yellow ochre are also used, red and white flowers are 
inted with washes of rose madder, yellow ochre and lamp- 
lack for the local tone of the red parts, while the white and 
y tiats are put in with lam vermilion and a little yel- 
ow ochre, with the addition of cobalt in the half tints. 
Cadmium, yellow ochre, sepia and a little cobalt are used for 
the centre of the white flower and also in the delicately tinted 
calyx of the bud at the upper left-hand side. If the rove, bomen 
accidentally covered, they may be taken out by washing them 
over with clean water, and then laying a piece of clean thick 
blotting-paper over the color to be removed. The veins of the 
leaves may also be treated in this way, by cut! the blotting- 
paper to a fine point, and a small pointed camel’s-hair brush will 
advantageous in finishing the details of leaves and petals. 





‘““THE STREAMLET BY THE WAYSIDE.” 


1L CoLoRS.—Select a canvas of medium texture, and 
draw in the priacipal forms of the composition with a finely 
pointed piece of charcoal, securing them afterward by going 
over the outlines with light red and turpentine. Remember that 
it is essential to the delicate character of this landscape that there 
should be no hard outlines or heavy undertones seen through 
the texture of ithe paint when finished. Put in the first painting 
with a full brush, and let it dry well before the second painting 
is begun, adding a little siccatif to the oil, or else using pure 
turpentine without oil. 

The oil colors needed are as follows: For the blue sky, 
permanent blue, white, a little madder lake, a very little cad- 
mium and a small quantity of ivory black. Paint the clouds 
with yellow ochre, white, raw umber, vermilion and a little 
cobalt or permanent blue. For the distant line of trees, use 
permanent blue, white, ivory black, madder lake and yellow 
ochre. The yellow and gray greens which meet the horizon 
line are paintede with permanent blue, a very little cadmium, 
madder lake and ivory black. The warmer greens in the mid- 
die distance and foreground are painted with Antwerp blue, light 
cadmium, white, ivory black and madder Jake; vermilion is sub- 
stituted for madder lake in the yellow greens of the immediate 
foreground, and burnt Sienna is used in the shadows of the 
grasses and bushes. The water which reflects the sky and tree, 
though grayer in tone, is pz'nted with white, nt blue, 
yellow ochre, madder lake and raw umber, ing cadmium in 
the richer greens and burnt Sienna in the warm shadows. For 
the tree trunks, use raw umber, permanent blue, burnt Sienna, 
with white and yellow ochre added in the lighter touches. 
Touch in the delicate wings of the birds with a re, mages 
sable, using ivory black, vermilion and permanent blue with 
white.. The same colors, with the addition of yellow ochre, wi'l 
serve for the dress of the woman leaning on the fence. The 
pointed sable is used also in drawing the branches of the trees 
and details of grasses in the fo und. 

Water CoLors.—As the delicate coloring of this landscaj 
renders it available for decorative purposes as well as for st y: 
either the opaque or transparent water-colors may be used in 

inting. 

PeThe following directions refer to transparent washes, but ma 
be lied to the opaque method by adding Chinese white to 
the eae and using less water with the washes. 

Sketch in the principal lines of the composition with a fine 
hard pencil, noting particularly the trunks of the trees and 
direction of the shore at the edge of the pool, in connection 
with the horizon line and the log fence. This will at once 
establish the perspective. Wash in the sky first, leaving a little 
space at the left for the foliage of the trees, which pa cag «feng 
out over the sky later, in detail. The colors for the sky are 
cobalt, a little lamp-black, rose 
madder and cadmium. For the 
clouds, mix yellow ochre, lamp- 
black and light red. The distant 
trees at the horizon are put in 
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“ LILIAN,” 


O1L CoLors.—If canvas is used in painting this dec- 
orative little head it should be rather fine in texture, and the 
features carefully drawn and modelled with small brushes. The 
faint suggestion of background given in the colored plate may 
be deepened somewhat in tone behind the shoulders, and will be 
more effective carried out entirely to the of the canvas. 
The colors used for this are white, yellow ochre, a little vermil- 
ion and a very little ivory black. 

The hair is painted with yellow ochre, light red, raw umber 
and white, adding a little ivory black in the half tints and also in 
the high lights. 

Paint the flesh with white, yellow ochre, cobalt, madder lake, 
and raw umber, adding a little ivory black and light red in the 
shadows. : 

For the blue eyes, use cobalt, white, yeliow ochre and raw 
umber ; ivory black with madder lake will give the pupil or dark 
spot in the centre of the eye. 

The mouth is painted with vermilion, madder lake, raw umber, 
white and a little ivory black. 

Paint the blue sleeves with permanent blue, white, a liztle cad- 
mium, madder lake and raw deste, adding ivory black and burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. 

For the white waist, use ivory black, yellow ochre, cobalt and 
a little vermilion, with a great deal of white. The effect is soft 
and ‘delicate, as though the texture were of fine linen ; there will 
be ee high lights, that on the shoulder being the bright- 
est o \ 

WaTER COLoRS.—A good — of medium rough paper, 
well stretched, will be required for the transparent w. which 
are used throughout, no white being mixed with the colors. 

Draw the head in carefully with a finely pointed lead-pencil, 
leaving no hard outlines to show though the washes. For the 
weve — Ey —- ight red goers in the hair with 
ye ochre, a little vermili sepia, pe opera 
the half tints. Wash over the high lights with yellow ochre, 
thinned with water till it merely tints the white paper, and qualify 
this by by ge run thinly over the edges of these tones. 
The colors for the flesh are rose madder, yellow ochre, a little 
lamp-black, cobalt and vermilion, adding light red in the shad- 
ows. For the blue sleeves, mix cobalt or Prussian blue, yellow 
ochre, a little rose madder and lamp-black, adding light red and 
sepia in the shadows, In the touches, substitute cadmium 
for yellow ochre. Theh Tights may be left clear at first, and 
then washed over very thin the 1 tone of blue. 

Use fine-pointed camel’s hair brushes for the small details of 
the face, but keep the drapery broad in treatment. 

MINERAL CoOLors.—Transfer an accurate tracing to the china, 
and then go over every outline with a thin, delicate line of Ind- 
ian ink. Great care must be exercised in securing precision of 


outline ; without it, disaster will attend all further efforts. An- 


inaccurate tracing is worse than useless, for it is confusing, and 
defies correction. Do not be satisfied with anything short of a 
perfect drawing ; it will save a great deal of time and patience 
as you pr 

You will need, of course, flux, and the following colors : car- 
nation no. 1, ivory yellow, yellow for mixing, brown M, violet 
of iron, deep blue green, pearl gray no. 6, sky blue, deep red 
brown, yellow brown, brown no, 4, and neutral gray. Toasmall 
quantity of carnation no. 1 add a scant third of flux. Mix 
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CUP AND SAUCER DECORATION. 


THE iwinkle is the flower used for this design. 
ec eae Baek, buds and flower-cup, use apple green 
shaded with a mixture of chrome green and ivory black. Use 
this mixture for the small stems, and the leaves are washed in 
and shaded with the same. For the flowers, use light violet-of- 

and victoria blue shaded with a slightly deeper wash. 

the star in the centre of the flower of the color of the deep- 
est shadows ; its rim should be left white, and the central spot 
should be put in with pale yellow ochre. ’ 





ROSE DECORATION FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THESE ee worked in pink, yellow or white. At 
least three of pink or yellow are necessary for each rose ; 
if pink is selected, the roses could alternate from pale pink to 
deep crimson. It would be well not to use pink and yellow 
pa ange, Olive sony are always safe to oe with bright 

rs. With yellow flowers, a few browns could be introduced 
effectively in leaves. The under side of the leaves are gen- 
erally cooler in tone. The centres of the roses must be made 
with yellow silk in French knots. Long and short stitch may be 
used. If this proves too much work, outline it all ; fewer shades 
ci color may then be used. The stems may be done with the 
same colors as the leaves, ‘ 





DAISY DECORATION FOR CHINA. 


THESE graceful designs may be reproduced in various 
ways, each one of which would be as pretty and attractive as the 
other. 

First secure a correct outline and then tint the entire surface 
of the plate. Almost any color would look well, as the flowers 
are white with yellow centres. Clean out the color, leaving the 
white china for the flowers. 

Use chrome and yellow-for-mixing for leaves and stems, 
which may be shaded with brown green. Use yellow-for-mixing 
for the centres, shaded with brown green, to which is added a 
little brown M., or brown 3 and brown 4. Shade the petals with 
a delicate tone of gray. ‘is would be a natural treatment. 

A purely decorative one would be to outline each of the designs 
with raised paste, fire and gild, — one or two shades of gold. 
Make the centres of the flowers solid gold. The daisies painted 
in white enamel would also be a handsometreatment. If a blue 
ground is chosen, use deep blue green, and the greens can be quite 
yellow in tone, and would be enhanced in effectiveness if touches 
of brown were introduced here andthere. If a Royal Worcester 
ground is desired, tint and fire before applying the design. 

Gold bud is a beautiful yellow, and is pre d especially for 
grounds ; but in whatever part of the plate it is used, clean off 
everywhere before applying the gold. 





NASTURTIUM SPRAYS FOR CHINA. 


NASTURTIUMS oa S color from a ‘pale lemon yel- 
low through all gradations of shades ,to orange, dark 
browns and brilliant, rich reds. They also have strong mark- 
ings in the lower petals of rich, deep, velvety tones, while the 
little r in the back is of ish yellow. A full list of 
mineral colors, beginning with the pale tints, would include 
yellow-for-mixing, and si yellow ; yellow or chéstnut brown, 
vandyck brown, brown 3 and brown 4; carnation, deep red 
brown and violet-of-iron, The leaves and stems are of a gray- 
ish green, quite light and yellow in tone. Shade with brown 
green. Should you get the is too vivid in color, they can 
readily be subdued with a thin wash of carmine or deep purple. 
Shade the yellow flowers with brown green. This may be out- 
_lined with either violet-of-iron or black green no. 7 and deep 
purple. A decorative treatment would be to outline the flowers 
and veins of leaves with raised 
paste, fire, then gild. 


EMBROIDERY SPRAYS. 


NASTURTIUMS range in 
color from light yellow through 
various shades of yellow, orange 
and warm browns, to bright reds. 
The markings are generally of a 
deep rich brown or red. These 
colots are all obtainable in silks. 
The leaves are of a grayish olive, 
warm in tone. The flowers and 
leaves may be worked in long and 
short stitch, and the veins of the 
leaves in simple outline. The 
stems may be outlined or done 
solidly ; or the sprays may be 
worked on white silk, and out- 
lined with Japanese gold thread, 
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with a needle or fine steel pen 





LOUIS SEIZE COSTUME PORTRAIT. 


“ THE YOUNG Lorp,” by Léon Comerre. The cur- 
tain is olive, with brocade pattern of darker olive foliage and 
dull pink blossoms. The high light is yellow ochre, with a 
little turquoise green ; medium shadows, ochre. with more tur- 
quoise green laid stronger ; dark shadows, ochre and black ; 

blossoms, ochre and deep red brown used sparingly. 

o_ ; Stockings and knee-breeches : creamy pink, deep red brown, 
wel fi and used very lightly ; medium shadows, pearl gray, 
with a touch of deep red brown ; dark shadows, a larger propor- 
tion of deep red brown. 

Waistcoat: pale yellow—silver yellow laid delicately amd 
shaded with yellow wn and turquoise green combined to 
form a gray green. 

Coat : pale blue green, with yellow lining ; dark rich blue hat, 

blue feather. Use turquoise green, also deep blue com- 

with moss for dark blue; or let the coat be fawn 
color, with yellow lining. The hat may be reddish brown, with 

fawn-colored feather; for the light tone use pearl gray with a 

trifle of ochre and deep red brown; in shadow, German dark 

brown, which use also for the hat, with fawn-colored high lights. 

The hair is tied with black velvet, the shoes are light tan, and 
the lace is creamy white. ; 

The column and step may be in shades of gray—warm yellow- 
ish ary the light and cool blue gray in shadow. 

T has dark hair, brown eyes and clear brown complexion. 


i 


PERRAULT’S “ LOVE’S AWAKENING.” 


IF any explanation be deemed necessary for our pub- 
lishing this beautiful design, which is already very well known, 
we would say that we have been requested by many of our sub- 
scribers to do so, for the reason that the usual reproductions of 
the picture are not good. Our illustration is reproduced from a 

ograph taken directly from the original painting. It may 
interest some of our readers to know that the utiful model is 
Perrault’s own child. The following minute suggestions for the 
treatment of the picture are all that the copyist could desire : 
- The hair is sunny yellow brown, the eyes are brown and dreamy. 
. A fascinating point in the picture—the white of the eye—is toned 
down to give a soft effect. The face in general is warm in tone ; 
the child has very rosy cheeks, the color being placed high rather 
than low, and this pink models the cheek which has strong 
shadow near the eyes. The nostrils and mouth are modelled in 
transparent pink. There are no really dark shadows in this 
modelling and only transparent ones. his same pink separates 
the fingers and toes from each other, andthe darker touches here 
are transparent by the use of burnt sienna, added in places. 
Cool gray predominate throughout the body and 
limbs, with a little pink carried through the gray, especially where 
the local flesh first melts intoshadow. Warm shadows are greatly 
in the minority, appearing at the left hip, in the 
darkest shadow of the uplifted thigh, the darkest 
touches being under the knees, just above the heel 
of the right foot. and at the wrist of the left 


The pink about the knees and the shading of 
the left thumb is almost entirely of that color. 
On the legs and feet there is only a line of strong 
light between the knee and ankle. All the limbs 
and the feet, except in this respect, in shadow. 
Yellowish mellow light—really reflected light— 
shines through the delicate gray hatching strokes, 
giving an exquisitely rounded effect. 

In general tone, the landscape is blue green and 
gray brown—the grass being on the blue green 
order in the shadow. Where the mellow sunlight 
touches a few patches, it is light yellow green. 

The tree is a ish brown, rather warm. 
The only bird which is really canary color is just 
above the child’s head. The two at the extreme 
left are olive brown with light on the back and 
red tufts on the head nearest the bill. The next 
three are yellow, with olive and gray green shad- 
ings, while the remainder of the group are similar 
in color to the two at the left. 

The roses are all pink more or less in shadow. 
The few high lights are almost white, a delicate 
pinkish gray, since none of them are in the 
strongest li of the picture. The shadows are 
pinkish gray, while the few strong character 

area 





transparent red. 

The grass, being on the bluish order, the blue 
gauze drapery blends well with it. The shadows 
of the drapery are purple gray, which tone is espe- 
cially pronounced above the figure. The water at 
the lower right is in shadow and very dark, yet it 
gives reflections of the roses and leaves. 

Cuina PainTinc.—In treating this subject in 
mineral colors, for which it is especially suited, the 
tree and undergrowth at the left may be 
in moderate tones in two paintings, the artist ob- 

ing the where the rays touch the - 

pelo. 9 Then, in the third fire, paint strong gray 
green strokes between the rays and over all the 
shadow portions of the tree and surroundings. 
This leayes the under painting to serve as ra 

allowing of and easy treatment. {n min- 
eral colors, the might be managed in 
delicate tones and the transparent drapery be 
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usual way, you may proceed to take 


“THE LOVERS’ DANGER.” PATE-SUR-PATE DECORATION, IN COLOR, BY TAXILE DOAT. 


FLOWER PAINTING.—Miss Patty Thum sends in the 
following postscript to her article on page 140: If wild daisies 
are not to be obtained at this time of the year, there is the late 
autumn flower, cosmos, which would be as good a subject for 
this first lesson as the daisy. The same colors would be used in 
erga the white variety of the cosmos as in painting the daisy. 

he petals are broader, the centre smaller in proportion and the 
rough outer sheath altogether lacking ; but in all essentials the 
description of the painting and arrangement of the one will 
apply as well to the other blossom. There is also a cultivated 
marguerite of the florist which can be procured nearly all the 
year round and can take the place of the daisy in this lesson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. > 


SAVE GREENOUGH'S “WASHINGTON.” 


My DEAR SiR: In your very interesting note on page 
104 of your valuable magazine, you have made a pleasing reference 
to Greenough’s ‘* Washington,” and I venture to say that it has 
been my effort for many years to aid in trying to cause a pro- 
tective temple to be placed over that great work. When I sug- 
gested the matter to the late much-lamented Horatio Stone, he 
seized upon the idea, I may say, with great avidity, and he 
hoped to live long enough to see its accomplishment. He went 
even further than I did, for his thought seemed to expand at 
once, and proposed, in addition to the protective temple, a cov- 
ered arcade on East Capitol Street from the outline of the Cap- 
itol grounds to where the ‘* Washington” is now placed, to be 
graced by the statues of his associates and other men of note of 
our country at succeeding periods. His death at Carrara put an 
end to all my hopes, and since then I have found, sorrowfully, no 
one who would take any interest in the matter. Your reference 
has, therefore, aroused me again, and has induced me to address 
you upon the matter with the hope that you may awaken Con- 
gress to some favorable motion toward accomplishing so desira- 
ble a result. 

The statue is one of the grandest of the world. Greenough, 
himself a scholar as well as sculptor, sought to embody in his 
work of that great man the sublimest expression of which he 
was capable. It is most sorrowful now to any one who looks 
upon the statue in its neglected position to see it gradually dis- 
integrating. Every patriotic man in the country is concerned 
for the national dignity commemorated by Greenough, and all 
proper efforts ought to be exerted to save the ‘*‘ Washington” 
from further degradation. 








Your very obedient servant, 
A. H. CLEMENT. 
WasHIncTon, D. C., Oct. 10, 1893. 


ILLUSTRATION REPRODUCTIONS. 
SiR: (1) Please tell me if wash drawings made 
in black and white with the brush are used for reproduction in 


is it Indian ink 





taken The Art Amateur for years, 
and would not be without it. 
M. E. G., Napa, Cal. 

(1) Read the answer to a corre- 
spondent about ‘‘ wash drawings” in 
the October number. The “ draw- 
ings” at The World's Fair you 
of are painted in gouache, in black and white, and have nothing 
to do with photo-engraving, which is for line work only. 
were made for great reduction by the half-tone (or Meisenbach) 
process. (2) Both the illustrations you enclose were made by the 
latter process. That of the metal-mounted box was reproduced 
direct from the object itself (without drawing or painting of any 
kind) ; the picture of the horse was reproduced from a painting 
or the fac-simile reproduction of a painting. 


“ BLACK-AND-WHITE STUDENT.”—(1) Drawings 
for reproduction may be made the same sizes as they are intend- 
ed to be printed or very much larger. It is customary to make 
them larger ; a good ratio is twice the width and twice the 
height. (2) We cannot tell you where you can buy the Ebony 
Stain in this country. Higgins’s water-proof Indian ink is excel- 
lent. The Chinese ink flows very well from the pen, and rarely 
clogs it. Higgins’s ink is blacker. (3) We have not in stock all 
the numbers of The Art Amateur containing Ernest Knaufft’s 
articles on *‘ Pen Drawing for Illustration.” 


F. O.—Your first question is answered in response to 
“ Black and White.” There is no rule about the disiance between 
the lines in pen work. If you use a magnifying glass toexamine 


illustrations in the magazines, you may get some idea of how, 


far apart the lines were in the originals; you cannot tell exactly. 
Better keep your lines too far apart than have them too near to- 
gether. (2) Address Secretary of Art Students’ League, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, N. Y. (3) There is no really practi- 
cal, concise treatise on pen-and-ink drawing. Joseph Pennell’s 
book, costing $20, is the best work on the subject. We are ar- 
ranging to bring out Ernest Knaufft’s articles in book form. 


H. J.—Wash drawings may be made upon ordinary 
water-color paper or Bristol-board, or torchon board. Torchon 
board is a heavy, rough pasteboard covered with a thin sheet of 
paper, the heavy under board preventing the warping and the 
swelling incidental to the use of paper which has not been well 
stretched. Indian-ink from stick or bottle, ivory-black, or char- 
coal gray may be used. The last-named preparation, which is 
comparatively new, is made of ground charcoal ; it is put up in 
pans and tubes like moist water-colors. It is very easily manip- 
ulated upon the surface of the paper, and, having a particularly 
light body, its intense darks seem to stain the paper less than 
other blacks, making it less opaque ; but, in the opinion of some 
experts in wash drawing, the darks of ivory-black reproduce 
more satisfactorily than those from charcoal gray. 


GILLoT.—* A Lesson in Pen Drawing,” with a draw- 
ing of a winter landscape from nature, by Mr. E. J. Meeker, 
was published in the November number of last year. It will 
answer all your questions. The following February we began 
a new series of *‘ Lessons in Pen Drawing’’ by Mr. Meeker, with 
very practical illustrations for the use of beginners 


B. H.—(1) Frank Fowler's “Charcoal and Crayon 
Drawing” costs $2.50; ‘‘ Perspective,’’ by Professor L. W. Mil- 
ler, $1.50. These, we believe, are what you need. You can order 
them through this office. We have in preparation 
a book on pen drawing. (2) We do not give reg- 
ular instruction, but you can receive criticisms 
from time to time on your work if you like, through 
our Bureau of Criticism. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Str: I am planning an exhibition of art 
students’ work, and desire some advice upon dec- 
oration. The walls of the studio, which are plas- 
ter, are too badly defaced to exhibit work upon. 
Can you tell me what color and kind of cheap 
material I could get that would make a good 
background for the pictures ? Would cheese-cloth 
do ; if so, what color should it be ? 

A SUBSCRIBER, Berea College, Ky. 

Drape the walls very simply with maroon-col- 
ored cheese-cloth. Display good plaster casts 
from the antique upon pedestals made from rough 
pine and covered with the same cloth. Hang 
around the walls studies and sketches neatly 
framed in flat strips of gilded pine or other wood 
with coarse grain. Any particularly good pictures 
may be more handsomely framed in broader gilt 
mouldings and placed on easels in a good light. 


Sir: Will you kindly give me some hints 
for furnishing a studio to cost not more than $150 ? 
My room is 15 by 20 feet, with two north windows 
very high and bare-looking, and I should like to 
know how I could drape the windows to relieve 
the bareness and not obstruct the light. There 
are also two doors in the room which need dra- 
peries. I have a large rug, common chairs, and 
easels, but I wish to spend about the sum men- 
tioned to ornament my studio. 

CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 

This is a matter to which we intend to give 
special attention in our next issue. In the limited 
space at our disposal inthis department of cor- 
respondence, it is not possible to enter into details 
as fully as the subject demands. 


CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER.—For a screen 
to cost you about twenty dollars, have a frame 
made about five feet high of any handsome wood 
stained or polished. Let the uprights be plain, 
but have a band of open-work railings run along 
the top of each fold. Divide the two inside ones 
two feet six inches from the floor by a bar, and on 
one side a shelf projecting five inches. Into the up- 
per part of these folds frame some simple material 


in pen and ink for reproduction ? And 
that is used? It 
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INEXPENSIVE SIDEBOARD. (FOR H, T.) 


feet 9 inches 
high. (2) According to your request, we also give a diagram of 
the staving attached to the headboard and su ing the dra- 
pery of the bed we illustrated and described in our account of 
‘‘the best bedroom” in ‘‘ An Inexpensive Home.”” The whole 
house, you will remember, was to be furnished at a cost inside 
of $500; so the “handsome Louis Seize brocade hangings” 
which you crave must certainly not be thought of. Moreover, 
with our very simple scheme of decoration they would not be 
appropriate. 


Amos.—For your pu , we can imagine nothin 
more suitable than the simple arrangement illustrated herewit 
from the admirably pone g building built for and occupied by 
Mr. Kellogg, of The School Journal.’ In this case, the whole 
building, and every part of it, is consistently carried out in a 
well-understood modification of. thirteenth-century domestic 
Gothic. The architect is Mr. Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia. 
The facade is of six stories, with a tiled roof and a high gable, 
facing the street. The basement and first story are in gray Indi- 
ana limestone; the upper stories in Perth Amboy brick and 
terra cotta. The editorial rooms of The School. Journal occupy 
(together with a stor: room for books) the whole of the third 
floor. They consist of the large common reception-room shown 
in our illustration, a private room for the editor, entered under 
the wrought-iron arch shown to the right, and alcoves, protected 
by portiéres, for the two assistant oder. The book-shelves, 
mantel and other wood-work are in white pine, stained brown. 
The mouldings and ornaments of the mantel are hand-carved. 
The ceiling beams are stained of a darker brown than the rest 
of the woodwork, The wall surfaces where exposed will prob- 
ably be painted in distemper of a brownish or terra-cotta color; 
and the hangings are of reddish-brown plush. 


HAMPTON AND OTHERS.—The series of. illustrated 
articles ‘‘ An Artist’s Country Home’’ was begun in the June 
issue of the present year. The sudden death of the architect, 
Mr. F. G. S. Bryce, has compelled us to turn over to other hands 
the many letters of inquiry ‘hans articles have called forth. 


HINTS FOR PORTRAIT PAINTING, 


Sir: I am to paint the portrait of a young lady in a 
light blue ‘* Empire” dress, with a greenish cast to the blue; 
complexion is medium light, with light brown hair. Would it 
look well to pose her in a chair upholstered in dull gold plush, 
and what sort of background would do in such a case—drapery 
or something indistinct ? B. B. 


Try a dress of light turquoise blue china silk or cashmere, sim~- 
ply made, with white lace or a scarf of blonde net tied at the 
throat. Fastened at the belt or held in the hand, a spray of the 
delicate pink Beauty roses might be introduced to give color. A 
very charming md can be made from some of the em- 
broidered Eastern stuffs with cream-tinted ground, into which 
are woven dull gold, old pink, with other soft, warm colors. A 
white satin and gold ‘‘ Empire” chair may be introduced with 
excellent effect, whether the figure be sitting in it or stand- 
ing. he background 
might be arranged as a 

rtiére partly in shadow 

hind the figure. 





OIL PAINTING 
QUERIES. 


SiR: I have been re- 
peatedly told by a pupil of 
the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts that students 
there are allowed to use 
positively no black in.any- 
thing, but must get: their 
darkest tones by mixing. 
As an example of artists 
who use no black at all, 
J. J. Enneking was men- 
tioned. I can find no art 
paper or magazine that 
does not mention the use 
of black in giving direc- 
tions for painting its color 
studies. a a 
Provincetown, Mass. 

Different teachets -have 
different ideas on such 
A little ivory 
black is considered vaiua- 
ble | many artists, when 
mixed with other colors in 
oil painting. It should be 


carefull apni eee| 
he ranma inn Wee Sade 
give the color an inky or 
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STAVING SUPPORTING THE DRAPERY OF A BED, (FOR H. T.) 


dryer mixed with the oil in painting, or it will serve as a varnish 
applied-pure after the painting is finished. If, however, the can- 
vas be varnished over with pure siccatif in the first place, 
as you suggest, it would be very likely to crack the paint applied 
directly over it, Asphaltum isa transparent gum, which is also 
used as a varnish or for glazing, as it darkens the coloring some- 
what ; itis sometimes ru in as a preparation over a bare 
canvas in order to give a certain tone, and should then be 
thinned with turpentine to prevent cracking. 


A. B.—The colors needed for painting the flesh of “A 
Young Roman Girl” would be white, yellow ochre, madder lake, 
light red, raw umber and cobalt for the local tone, with the ad- 
dition of ivory black with burnt sienna in the shadows. A little 
ivory black is used with the high lights also. 





PAINTING MISTLETOE AND HOLLY. 


THE berries of mistletoe are a pale nish yellow, 
ha’ the texture of wax ; the leaves are a light yellowish green 
q by gray. For the berries use cadmium, raw umber, 
white, a little or permanent blue, madder lake, and a very 
little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt sienna, Paint the 
green leaves with the colors given for the holly leaves, but you 
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INEXPENSIVE SIDEBOARD. (FOR H. T.) 


drops of French poppy. oil to one drop. of siccatif always be- 
fore mixing with the paint, and you. will find it will dry very 
quickly. hen the berries are thus laid in or painted, with due 
regard to light and shade, do not attempt to finish them atonce, 
but to the leaves while the paint is drying. 

The leaves are a dark rich green, gray in quality, though 
warmer in the shadows. To paint them, use antwerp blue, white, 
light cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black for the local tone. 
In the shadows add burnt sienna and raw umber. 

To finish painting the rich red berries, we now proceed to the 
process known as glazing—that is, using a transparent color over 
the opaque one already applied. First ascertain that the under- 
painting is hard dry; then oil out the whole surface of the ber- 
ries. Use for this a stiff, short, flat bristle brush, and into it rub 
in well some pure French poppy oil, While the oil is still moist, 
the process of glazing is completed by adding a coating of pure 
madder lake well mixed with a little French poppy oil. This 
latter should be well rubbed in with the fingers also if necessary. 
The glazing of madder lake over the underpainting will give the 
deep rich red color we desire. While the paint is still dry, paint 
in brilliant touches of high light made with white, a little yellow 
ochre and vermilion. he shadows must also be deepened with 
ivory black, a little permanent blue, and burnt sienna. 





GILDED CHINA WITHOUT BRUSH-MARKS. 


Sir: How can one gild china all over so that it will 
not show the marks of the brush? At the World’s Fair I saw 
some cups and saucers entirely covered with gold. I tried to do 
the same, but find that I cannot get the gold on smoothly. : 

Jean, Utica, N. Y. 

The gilded china shown at The World’s Fair (by the Misses 
Healey, of Washington, D. C.), which looks like gold plate rather 
than china, is done by a special process not made known to the 
public. The material for producing this effect, it is suggested, is 
not gold, but a cheaper material. It is probable that the object 
to be gilded is subjected to a bath containing the metal coating 
in solution, Experiments are being made by amateurs to pro- 
duce, with gold, this satin-like finish with no appearance of 
brush-marks. So far, the most successful experiments have re- 
sulted from gilding once with liquid bright gold ; in the second fir- 
ing applying a thin coat of burnish gold of good color and qual- 
ity, flowed on evenly and fired; then another thin coat flowed on 
with a broad brush and even stroke and fired. After this, the 
work is thoroughly scoured with a glass brush, then re-fired, 
leaving a slightly matt effect, with no appearance of brush-marks. 
All of this calls for slow and careful work. One less firing 
might give satisfaction, omitting the first process. The trouble 
with ne oe strong coat of burnish gold rather than two 
thin coats is that it is certain to leave some brush-marks. 





OTHER CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


Sir: Inthe August number, in your article on “ Amer- 
ican China Decorations at the Fair,’* you speak of a little ‘‘match- 
box’’ decorated by Miss Andersen in pink enamel, with a pink 
and white cameo set in 
the centre. I have seen 
this little box and admired 
it very much, and I think 
Mrs. Palmer has ht 
it. Please tell me whether 
the ‘‘cameo”’ is cut and 
then set in the box, or 
whether it is formed by 
enamel. If a cut cameo, 
is it set, like Other jewels 
on china, with paste and 
then fired, or simply set 
on without firing after all 
is finished ? Where can 
the cameos be purchased, 
and at what price ? 

E. M. W., Pontiac, Tl. 


The cameo is attached 
with a touch of shellac 
after the firing. We wish 
that we could tell you 
where the cameos could 
be bought, for we have 
had many similar inquiries 
to yours, but as yet we 
have not succeeded in get- 
ting the information. The 
lady who introduced this 

leasing novelty, it is said, 
signer, Saag te cameos 
from a travelling dealer, 
whose name and address 
she forgot to secure. We 
understand that now she 
is unable to procure any 
more. 
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ENQUIRER asks: (1) “‘What causes relief enamel 
to flake off from the china in firing, taking the glaze with it? 
Also (2) please tell me can white enamel be safely tinted with 
Lacroix's colors ?” 

(1) ‘There is more or less uncertainty in the firing of enamels. 
Only experience will teach you how to mix, apply and fire to 
ensure success, If too much fat or thick oil is used, they are 
apt to blister or chip off; or if fired more than once, or fired 
too hard, the result is generally pegs wv, J Use the German 
Aufseitzweiss, mixing it only with su rits of turpentine 
to work well. Dry thoroughly, but not bd ial heat, and fire 
in the cooler part of the kiln, and we think you will be more 
successful. (2) Mix any of the Lacroix’s colors with the above- 
mentioned relief white before applying, remembering that they 
fire about three shades darker. 





Miss R. K. B.—(1) Any hard glass that will stand 
firing, such as Bohemian or Bacarat glass, may be used to paint 
on, It need not necessarily be cut, but cut may be used, 
Cheap glass has too much lead used in its manufacture for 
successful firing ; such will go out of shape in firing, if, indeed, 
it does not melt altogether. (z) The most artistic way to at- 
tach jewels is to fasten them by raised paste, fire lightly and 
gild; this forms a setting, as it were, to the jewels. They 
may, however, be attached by t—such as strat that 
requires no firing, but there is no art in that. 
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L. L. M. asks: (1) ‘What is the professional 
manner of burnishing matt or Roman gold to the highest 
point? (2) Does carmine no, 1 require as hard firing as the 
purples ?” 

(1) Use regular burnishing tools. They come in a variety 
of shapes and sizes to suit any form of decoration. They are 
made ‘of moss agate or bloodstone. To simply give gold a 
soft, brilliant lustre, and mot the hard, shiny appearance these 
tools will give, use the glass brush only. This is the usual 
method adopted, as the agate burnisher makes it too bright 
for the present fashion. (2) Carmine no. 1 is a test color in 
firing, and requires the same heat as the purples. In other 
words, when carmine is developed, other colors are. If carmine 
is underfired it turns yellow and another harder firing will 
remedy it. If fired too hard, it will turn a bluish pink, for 
which there is no remedy. 





S. S. F.—(1). Cover the lower panes of the window 
so that the light will come only from above, and fall on your 
work from the left side. (2) During the coming year we shall 
give some exquisite Watteau figures and Boucher cupids in 
color. In the mean while, with the ample directions we have 
given, you ought to have no trouble in copying upon your china 
the charming figures given in this and recent numbers of The 
Art Amateur. Any difficulty, however, that you may encounter 
we shall be glad to try to remove for you, if you will call upon 
us to do so, (3) For the black hair, mix air blue (luftblau 
no. 12) and black, and make the lights with a gray of these two 
colors. 





L. A. W. writes : “ What medium shall I use with La- 
croix colors ?. Is lavender good ? Is it used for Sartorius relief 
colors and gouache colors also?’ There are various mediums to 
use with mineral colors. Those most generally employéd are both 

irits and fat oil of turpentine, lavender oil, tar and clove oil. 

metimes copaiba is substituted for fat oil. So-called ‘‘ tinting 
oils” are generally composed of some of these mixtures. The 
first three mentioned are sufficient for all practical purposes, and 
— answer fur all kinds of mineral paints for either china or 
glass. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Sir: A water-color painting which had been made 
on paper stretched over canvas, painted mostly with an air 
brush in a very smooth style, recently became stained while 
packed away in a warehouse, and it was brought to me to be 
repaired. Of course I had to use body color stippled very 
closely to get the effect of the rest of the work, and I succeeded 
very well; but now the spots that I worked up are all blistering 
away from the canvas. Can you suggest any way by which the 
work can now be restored ? A. R. W., Santa Barbara. 


There cannot possibly be any artistic value in a water-color 
which is pamted with an air brush upon paper stretched over 
canvas in the manner you describe., The time spent in endeav- 
oring to patch up the defaced spots will simply be wasted, as the 
willonly continue to blister off as soon as they are repainted. If, 
however, the picture has some particular personal value for its pos- 
sessors independent of artistic merit, it might-be restored in the 
following way: Let the whole surface of the picture be covered 
with Soehnée water-color retouching varnish; the spots are 
then carefully filled in with touches of opaque water-color put on 
thickly with a pointed brush, matching the tones neatly. When 
all is dry, varnish the whole painting again. This may succeed, 





LANDSCAPIST.—You can do even better than you 
propose. By availing yourself of the special offer we make (see 
second page of the cover) you can get, free of charge, with your 
subscription for 1894, three additional landscape studies in col- 
or. Two of these are in progressive stages of painting (each 





C. A. B.—(1) It is very difficult to study in color by 


lamplight, ly forabeginner. Probably your better course 
would be to all time to drawing until you can work 


dayli We know 
cof Sem a ) We nothing of the article advet- 


pepaib we 2 wens . Oil paint is most manageable. 
wé New York ina by Raphae ete eae cake 
hints on the subject. 


H. B.—The lesson in crayon drawing by Mr. Frank 
Fowler refer to will be found in The Art Amateur for April, 
1892. Professor Hubert Herkomer’s pen-and-pencil studies of 
pigs, trees, figures and heads are in the same number of the 


i 


R. S.—(1) A sine and effective still-life study 
would be a bunch of yellow chrysanthemumis arranged in an old 
blue china vase or cup, with asimple gray background. Part of 
a marble slab with reflections might be seen in the foreground 
on which the vase is placed. (2) To paint on silk in water-colors, 
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MANTELPIECE DESIGNED AND CARVED BY SWISS 
STUDENTS AT GENEVA. 


mix Chinese white with all the colors, and also use gum-arabic 
thinly prepared with the water. Transparent water-colors may 
be washed into the fabric if preferred, no white being used and 
the effect being something of a stain. . 





ART DESIGNING FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


S. F. T.—(1) We refer you to the May number of the 
magazine of this year, which vives fac-simile reproductions of The 
Art Amateur Prize Designs for the application of the Maize Mo- 
tive to the decoration of wall-paper, silk, and book-covers. The 
designs themselves were exhibited at The World’s Fair by the 
New York School of Applied Design for Women, and attracted 
extraordinary attention. (2) In May, 1892, we published a pa- 
per containing many useful hints on carpet designing by Mr. 
George C, Wright. The illustration of a section of ‘* body brus- 
sels,” showing the ‘‘ plant,” is a valuable object lesson in itself. 
(3) The very practical article on Wall-paper Designing we pub- 
lished last November contained illustrations showing just what 
is meant by ‘‘turn-about match,” ‘‘ plain match” and ‘‘ drop 
match,” Inthe same number Mr. Fuller, of Warren, Fuller & 
Co., gave some useful hints to amateurs, which all should care- 
fully consider before trying to sell their designs to manufactur- 
ers, 


BACK NUMBERS OF "THE ART AMATEUR.” 


SiR: I clip the following from The Book and News- 
dealer, of this city. Am I to infer from it that back numbers 
of The Art Amateur are not to be had at ariy time ? 

‘* Evidently, it is not such a terrible thing to make a first-class 
magazine returnable, The Art Amateur has been so uninter- 
ruptedly for many years, and no complaint of heavy returns 
has yet reached the trade from the publisher. How well it has 
succeeded on a returnable basis is. shown best by an order for 
back numbers—those more than a few months old being usually 
wholly out of print.” H. F., San Francisco. 


We can still supply the numbers of 1892, with the exception 
of March ; but the only numbers for 1891 we have are for Janu- 
ary, February, March, September, October, November and 
December, At present we can supply any number for 1893. 


WORLD'S FAIR MEDALS TO AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


THE toying, & the complete list of American 
artists awarded in the Department of Fine Arts at The 
World’s Columbian Exposition. It was on the exhibit specifi- 
cally named in each case that the award was made : 


Abbey, Edwin A.—* Sir Galahad Brought to Arthur's Court,”’ 
chal “ (black and white)—*' Friar Thomas and the 


Benson, F. W.—** Girl With a Red Shawl.” 
Bisbing, H.—'* On the River Shore.” 
ro eld, - #H.—* Christmas ye 
rown, F. Appleton (pastel).—'* Spring Time.” 
Blum, Neier? (black and white).—'* Teapot and Crockery.” 
Brush, George De Forest.—*' The Head-dress.”’ 
Church, E. S.— The Viking’s Daughter.’ 
Castaigne, A, (black and white).—** Up the Maiensi Pass.” 
Clarke, T. S.—** Portrait of Mme. d’'E.” 
Chapman, C.7. (black and white).—** Valparaiso in a North- 
er. 
Cox, Kenyon.—** Portrait of L. H. K.” 
Curran, C. C.—'* Winter Morning in a Barnyard.”’ 
Dessar, L. P.—** The Fishermen's Departure.” 
Davis, C. S.—* Abandoned.” 
Dewing, Thomas 1V.—* Portrait of Mrs. S. W.” 
Donoho, Ruger.—** La Marcellerie.” 
Eakins, Thomas.—‘* Mending the Net.”’ 
Fisher, Mark.—** Teste Valley Meadows.” 
Fenn, Harry (black and white).—*' Sepulchres in the Royal 
Chapel of Grenada.” 
Foster, Ben.—** Portrait” (F. Duveneck). 
Freer, E. W.—Portrait, ** Lady in Black.”’ 
Frost, A, B. (black and white).—** The Ice Harvest.” 
Franzen, August ( water-color ).—** Before the Rain.’ 
Gibson, H. H. (black and white).—‘* A Winter Ravine.” 
Gaul, Gilbert.—** Charging the Battery.” 
= “(black and white)}—** The Kitchen— Jamaica.” 
Gibson, C. D. (black and white).—* 1 wish to God you were 
out of it.” 
Harrison, Birge (pastel).—* Evening on the Seine.” 
Hassam, Childe.—*' Snowy Day in Fifth Avenue.”’ 
a ** —_ (water-color)—** Fifth Avenue.”’ 
Hitchcock, George.—“ Tulip Culture.” 
Homer, Winsilow.—* Lost on the Grand Banks.” 
Howe, W. H.—* Morning, Kartenhof Meadows.” 
Jnness, George.—** Winter Morning.” 
Johnson, Eastman.—‘* My Portrait.” 
‘Fones, Bolton.—*“ Spring.” 
Kappes, Alfred.—** Tattered and Torn.” 
Kendall, W. S.—** St Ives, Pray for us.” 
Knight, Ridgway.—*“ Hailing the Ferryman.”’ 
Lampert, Emma (water-color).—‘' A Breadwinner.” 
Low, Will H. (black and white).—** Narcissus.”’ 
McChesney, Clara ( water-color) .—** Still-Life.”’ 
MacMonnies, Mary H.—*“ Tea al Fresco.” 
Mcllhenny, ¥. M.—** On the Beach.” 
“ ‘*  (water-color).—** Moonrise.” 
Metcalf, W. L. (black and white).—** He Drove the Knife.” 
Mowbray, H. Siddons.—** The Evening Breeze.” 
Muhrman, Henry (pastel).—** Trees and Pond, Hampstead 
Heath.”’ 
Murphy, F. F.—** November Grays.’ 
Nicholls, Rhoda Holmes (water-color).—‘' The Scariet Let- 
ter.” 
Ochtman, Leonard.—* Harvesting by Moonlight.’’ 


’ 


Picknell, W. L.—** The Edge of Winter.” 
ennell, Foseph (black and white).—Six pen drawings ‘* From 
Charing Cross to S:. Paul’s,”’ 
Platt, Charles A.—** Early Spring.” 


Peck, Orrin.—* Love's Token.”’ 

Pyle, Howard (black and white).—** The Oak of Geisma 

Reinhart, C. S. (black and white ).—** Skating.” 

Redwood, A. C. (black and white).—**.Dress Parade." 

Remington, F. (black and white).—** Behind the Breastworks.”’ 

Reid, Robert.—** Little Miss S.”’ 

Rolshoven, Fulius (pastel).—'* Two Types 

eobinson, Theodore.—-‘* Winter Landscape.” 

Sears, Sarah W. (water-color).—** Spanish Girl.”’ 

Simmons, E. E.—‘* Darby and Joan,” 

Sherwood, Rosina Emmet (pastel).—‘‘ September.”’ 

Sargent, ¥. S.—Portrait, ‘* Mother and Child.” 

Smedley, W. 7. (water-color).—‘*t Up Among the Great Iron 
Arches.”’ 
Smedley, W. 7. (black and white).—*t When the Tide Comes 
In.’ 


Tarbell, E.—** In the Orchard.” 
Tryon, D. W.—** A Winter Afternoon.” 
Turner, C. Y.—** Washing Day.”’ 


Thayer, Abbott.—** The Virgin Enthroned.”’ 
Tiffany, Louis C.—** Market at Nuremberg.” 
“ (water-color).—‘‘ Cobbler at Bouferik.’”’ 


Thulstrup, Thure de (black and white). 
Twachtman, F¥. //.—** Pier Near Newport.” 
Ulrich, C. F.—** In the Promised Land.”’ 
Vedder, Elihu.—* The Young Marsyas.”’ 
Vinton, F. P.—* Portrait of a Lady.” 
Vonnoh, R. W.—* Viola.” 


Volk, Douglas.—'* Mending the Canoe.”’ 

Walker, Horatio.—* A Stable Interivr.”’ 

Walker, Henry O.—** Hagar and Ishmael.”’ 

Wensell, A. B. (black and white).—‘* Won't you take me 


to my aunt ?” 

Wetr, ¥. Alden.—* The Christmas Tree.’”’ 

Whistler, F. McNeill—** Nocturne, Valparaiso.’ 

Wiles, Jrving.—Portrait. 

Zogbaum, R. F. (black and white).—‘‘ All Hands to Sky- 
lark.” 


THE “ Cloisonné Art Pottery and Enamels,” imported 
by Favor, Ruhl & Co, (140 Sullivan Street, New York), are not 
vitrifiable, there being no firing required. The colors are rich 
and effective and very easily applied to the designs, which are 
already defined on the objects to be decorated. This novelty 
comes originally from Germany, but it has also been quite popu- 
lar in England. The decoration is in relief. Vases, flower- 
pots, plaques and umbrella-stands are some of the objects to 
which it is applied. 


THE attention of illustrators is called to the “ hand 
stipple drawing papers’’ made by F, Weber & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. By their use much time may be saved in drawings for 
newspapers and magazine illustration. Such leading New York 
journals as The Herald, The World, and The Recorder, we 
understand, have adopted them, These papers, which evidently 
have been prepared with great care, are equally available for 
drawing in stipple and line, and with pencil and crayon tints. 
By passing a lithographic crayon over the surface of the paper, 
the picture may be blocked out in light and shade with remark- 
able facility. The surface of the paper is easily ‘scratched for 
obtaining half tints or high lights, 
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manner shall be peculiarly his own. He declares 
mystery in art, and realizes that there is good-in all methods. If 





Art Amateur, and 
that there is no different schools asking for information. 


drawing cards! Professor ittaker is a man of uray, ae nts 
ba yess ability. His ih diate tame mao ; 

the Gui inning with simple forms, through < get 8 
practice in pro sie to the draped Fes the = 3 SASS, 
His teaching is personal ; he does not try to class a re, oe 
dead uniformity of style; in fact, he has no patience with copy- . MISS F, T,—You had better consult the advertising 
ists, his aim being to each scholar into a painter whose columas of The write to the secretaries of the 
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PALETTES FOR PAINTING IN OIL, WATER-COLORS, PASTELS AND MINERAL COLORS. 
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MINERAL COLORS. MINERAL COLORS. 
oIL. WATER COLORS, PASTELS. om. WATER COLORS. PASTELS. 
P Dresden. La Croix. Dresden. La Croix. 
Chinese white. red.|Carnation No. 1.| White(warm and coo!) White. blue 
Winite. vatiow. [nite wiioe: [plaktea  Komanan ie shades $ [Cobalt. Cobalt blue. | Air blue. Sky blue. | White. 
. Yellow ochre, [Vi red. jIvory yellow. jIvory yellow. pat og G ;Naples yellow. |Cadmium Blue, green, Blue green. Light gray. 
Y | Light red. ndian red Albert yellow. [Yellow for ~~ a yellow. gray for Gray. Light p (some- 
z Venetian red. | Vi ion. * rnc on aap mixing. 3 Light red. Verte emeraude ‘ ). 
% (Indian red. {Pink madder. | Brown No. 108, s Rose madder. 
¢ a umber. |Brown sem Be omar , bitume. ee! 
w sienna. [Cobalt blue. ellow brown. {Yellow brown. 
: \Vorestiiens Vandyck brown ar yellow. asa Br a Bapies peter. a pry? yellow x - |White(warmand cool) 
=~ » madder. /Vellow ochre, Finishing No. 1. | -d < 2 . 
em de ag onan Yael ah SPE \Light rea. Cobalt biue. [Dark gray for Ivory biack. {Pale pink. 
$ | Lvory black. ‘Gray for fh Sreenish blue. ) SG . Rose : 
S Coben. a Gray for flesh. | Black, ) 
2 | Er. ultramai burntsienna — |Grays(warmand cool 
3 Matter i — py pe in! Fa j 2 Brown madder.| Rose madder. PRESSE blue Warm white. ny 
S td ‘Cobalt. New biue. Brunswick |Ivory black. Pink (shade of light 
x i nades) purple. $ ® | Naples yellow. mium black. red). 
(6 shades) g-ass, cool 3] é White. yellow. | Sky blue. 
and warm. : 
BEES: co ili C ili Q mig 
Rose mee Pink madder. Plesk red. ez Carnation No-2 Ce tik the § [Indigo Indigo. Sepia. Sepia. rays (many shades). 
Lips. |Madder lake, Gray for flesh. |Grays. correct tint. 3 Ivory black. Ivory black. W hite( warm and cool) 
Light red. F'nishing Iron violet. & |Umbers. mbers. black. Blue (medium shade). 
brown. eee ee Rose madder. Yeliow (a little). 
ae aki ae et Re s bs low ochre. Red (a little). 
St M . {Indian red. Finishing Iron violet. Crimson lake. browns, = 
Touches oad of Cobalt. brown. Brown. sienna, dark s 
etent Vandyck brown|Indian yellow. | Dark brown. Blue. gray, hard pastels. 7. 
ls Lemon yellow. Ivory yellow. |Ivory yellow. |Lemon yellow. 
Tr <. , Siennas. Pom: Ted.|Carnation No. 1.|Cadmium (all shades). 
Eyes ¥ Rose madder: |Rose madder. {Flesh red. Carnation No.2.|Shade of lake. 
: oa ts ee ne Yellow for $f mates. 
White. Indian yellow. |Ivory yellow. |Ivory yellow. | Flesh tints, burnt S imium. mum mx of burnt sienna. 
id Naples yellow. |Venetian red. ape red. Carnation No.1. tints, vermil- ¥ White | yellow. Warm winte. 
Colors, | Vermilion red. Carnation No.2.| ion t cadm 
Light red tints, yellow tints. 
nates ~ in an. red, |Chocolate. Bitume. Gray(warmand cool, White. White. 
Generat Rose umber. lowered ‘with Yellow brown. |Browns. raw umber tints, Cobalt. New bine. aha Sky blue. Cobalt —. 
Shadow |Black. cobalt. Chestnut. |Brown No. 108, fay green tints, —— Se ee og ae Permanent blue 
Tints. | Be orate wag Yellow brown. =  \Cadmium. Cadmium lower.” Carnation No.1. Purples. 
Sepia Kose madder. P Flesh Carnation No.2. es 
: we og ome ber. a 
, w umber. F Gra 3 
~ |Umber. Vandyck brown Sepia. Browns. Browns (light and a : Fpaicieciona ear 
: |Sienna. Sepia, ‘Sepia. —_. laples yellow : Ye ight » 
& — brown Burnt sienna. tT green iis 14 bs low shades 
~. |White. Yeliow ochre. |Ivory yellow. |Ivory yellow. |Umber tints, me 
= |Na liow. |Indian yellow. |Yellow brown. | Yellow brown. | Yellow tints. % 3 
|} [Rabtdber”” Venetian red.’ (Ch.staut,”” [Brown No, 108, [Warm grays. oe \Umber. Raw umber. |Sepia. Sepia. _[Reds, yellows, biues, 
8 oer ee Sepia. Sepia. * S $ |Siennas. yellow. AR ened : : — 
: red, Rose madder. brown. Tron S 
pay hoe Sepia Sepia. (dark s3 ints New blue. Dark blue. green. 
ee ; 4 
s 3 (Umber. : Brunswick Black, Lake (dark tint). 
= 3 ‘eee yellow. | Indigo. black. - ys. * i 
sicnnas 4 Sepia je Greens (emerald). 
. Winters. teens Finishing Brown. Reds. 3 - |Vandyck brown) Vandyck brown|Blue g1 ¥ brown. |Gray green. D 
& |Madder lake. [Indian red brown. Iron vi Browns. § ee ons. aie By aay 
3 cmrtewces [Prussian blue, | yellow. Yellow brown, |Deep bia Reds, 
‘ = [Indian yellow. |Raw umber or egg yellow. Blues. 
~. \Cobalt. Cobalt. Air blue. Sky blue ‘Grays (warm and 
> | Vandyck brown|Sepia. Sepia. Black. cool), 
& |white. Black. Gray for Sepia. i. White 
Browns. jLemon w shades. 
7. 5 ultramarine| Cobalt Air blue. Sky blue. Cadmium shades. 
|. {Fr. | A 5 : : 
| § Gray Sepia. green, green. Permanent blue der of es. se 
| & |White gray for |Gray. shades. Lake shades. 
Blue gray shades. sienna shades 
eS ‘ermilion 
od Vv 3 
; ; ister Vandyck brown|Vellow brown. |Yellow brown. de gd P Cobalt shades. 
© |Light red Browns. : 
& | White. green shades 
en shades. 
- |Cobalt. Cobalt. |Gray for . and warm grays. || ~ vayetwarm and cool} 
> | Light rea Sepia, Brunswick Black. “ 2 
8 Wake. eae : 
Black. (Indigo. : 
Lake. black. 
Sepia. Sepia. 




































NEW YORK AND LONDON, DECEMBER, 1893. 











“ROSES.” ENGRAVED BY FLEURET AFTER THE PAINTING BY M. SCHRYVER. 





(Copyright, 1893, by Montague Marks, New York and London.) 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 




















PEN PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK MACMONNIES, SCULPTOR OF THE GREAT FOUNTAIN AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 
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PART OF THE COLONNADE OF 


WORLD'S FAIR. 
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FISHERIES BUILDING, 




















THE FOUR RACES OF MANKIND,” BY PHILIP MARTINY 


(AT THE WORLD'S FAIR), 


“THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE WORLD,” BY THE LATE JEAN 
BAPTISTE CARPEAUX 


(IN THE GARDENS OF rHE LUXEMBOURG PALACE), 
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icle ** Decoration in Sculpture at The World’s Fair.” 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF MASTERPIECES AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (BRITISH PAINTING.) 





























“A READING FROM HOMER.” FROM THE PAINTING BY LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


(LENT BY MR. HENRY G. MARQUAND, NEW YORK.) 








(FRENCH SECTION.) 


PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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PAINTING BY BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 
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PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (FRENCH SECTION.) 
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“IN THE SUNSHINE.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY A. FOURIF. 








THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. (AMERICAN SECTION.) 
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“MASS IN BRITTANY.” ENGRAVED AFTER THE PAINTING BY WALTER GAY. 
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TREE AND LANDSCAPE STUDIES. BY ARMAND CASSAGNE. 


PLATE WV. 
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OAK SKETCHED AT THE EDGE OF THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU, 
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THE DINING-ROOM IN AN ARTIST'S COUNTRY HOME. DESIGNED BY F. G. S. BRYCE, 
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NO. 1181.—TABLE TOP DECORATED IN PYROGRAPHY (BURNT WOOD), By Mw 


SHOWN AT THE NEW YorkK STATE EXHIBITION OF WORK INTENDED F 
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NT wooo). By Mur. A. Korwin-Pocosky. Tis DesiGN Is ALSO SUITABLE FOR Woop-CARVING. 
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, oF WORK INTENDED FOR ‘THE WOMAN’s BULLDING AT THE WoRLD’s FAIR. 
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-FOURTH OF A SET OF FERN PLATES. 
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NO. 1180.—-BLACKBERRY BLOSSOMS. Wy hires 
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40. 1177.—STUDY OF GERANIUMS, By Joun Woonnovse. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, JULY, 1893. Pepe tedemcyey ny hm 























“THE PASSING REGIMENT.” FROM THE PAINTING BY EDOUARD DETAILLE, AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


(LENT BY THE CORCORAN ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON.) 


(Copyright, 1893, by Montague Marks, New York and London.] 
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PEN DRAWING BY F. VON UHDE, FOR HIS PAINTING, “THE SEAMSTRESSES” (“LES COUTURIERES”). 





THE ART AMATEUR. 














PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (THE LOAN COLLECTION.) 
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PEN DRAWING BY F. VON UHDE, FOR HIS PAINTING, “THE SEAMSTRESSES” (“LES COUTURIERI S$”. 





PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. (FRENCH SECTION.) 


“THE HOLY WOMEN AT THE TOMB.” ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


“THE OLD, FAMILIAR MELODY.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY WAGREZ. 
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NO. 1187.—BUTTERCUP AND RIBBON DECORATION. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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YO. 1190.—BOSS MODELLED IN CLAY BY A PUPIL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AWD SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART: 


Tuts DESIGN Is SUITABLE FOR Woop CARVING 
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NO. 1185.—DECORATION FOR CUPS AND SAUCERS—PHLOX, CRANESBILL, AND MYRTLE. 
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ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY REAL DEL SARTE. 


“AFTER THE BALL.” 


ndon.} 


, by Montague Marks, New York and I 


(Copyright, 1 
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2y. No. 3. August, 1893. 


ERS FOR EMBROIDERY, By M. L. Macowner. 
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PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (FRENCH SECTION, 


“THE ENGRAVER.” FROM THE PAINTING BY PAUL MATHEY. 
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NO. 1197.—FLORAL SPRAY, By Axwa Fox Working Designs. 


No. 3. August, 1893. 
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NO. 1194.—DECORATION FOR CUPS AND SAUCERS—VIOLETS, ASTERS, AND BLUETS. By Parry Tuum 





























NO. 1195.—"SNOWDROP"’, BORDER. FOR EMBROIDERY AND CHINA PAINTING. 
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NO. 1200,—"WASTURTIUM"’ BORDER. By M. L. Macomnen, 
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ELEMENTARY STUDY FOR DRAWING OR CLAY MODELLING. 


NO. 1191. 
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“HILLE BOBBE.”. ENGRAVED BY P, GUSMAN FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANS HALS, 


THIS ENGRAVING (IN THE FRENCH SECTION IN THE PALACE OF THE FINK ARTS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR) WAS AWAKD A MEDAL AT THE PARIS “‘SALon,” 


(Copyright, 1893, by Montague Marks, New York and Londo 
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NO. 1204.—WILD ROSE DECORATION FOR PLATES. 
By Lintan F, WILbur, 
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DECORATIVE PANEL: “CHRYSANTHEMUMS.” FROM THE PAINTING BY A. GRIVOLAS. 
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NO. 1203.—DECORATION FOR A CHAIR SEAT. FOR Wi 


(for Chair Back, see 














AIR SEAT. FOR WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. by Joux W. Vay Oosi 


(for Chair Back, see the August number.) 
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OLD ENGLISH EIGHT-DAY CLOCK. THE MISSING CARVING 
RESTORED BY MRS, C. T. ELIOT, COVENTRY, 


BANNER (SAINT CECILIA). EMBROIDERED BY MISS DIGBY, 
LONDON, 


OSTRICH FEATHER FAN, WITH IVORY STICKS, CARVED BY 
THE COUNTESS OF 'TANKERVILLE, 
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THE BANNER IS WORKED ON RICH WHITE BROCADE, SAINT CECILIA IS ATTIRED IN A FLOWING OUTER ROBE, SHADED 
FROM PINK TO DEEP CRIMSON 5 THE LINING IS GRAY-BLUE. THE UNDER DRESS IS CREAM-COLORED, SHADING INTO PALE 


GREEN. THE ORPHREYS, OF BLUE SILK VELVET, ENCLOSE SHIELDS OF SILVER GRAY, ON WHICH ARE, ALTERNATELY, A RED 





MONOGRAM AND CROSSED SPRAYS OF OLIVE*GREEN PALMS, THE SCROLL BEARING THE NAME OF THE SAINT IS ON A 
RED VELVET GROUNDe 
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SCREEN WITH PANELS, 
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NO. 1201.—LOUIS XVI. DECORATION FOR CHINA OR GLASS PAINTING. 
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NO. 1209.—DESIGN FOR CHIP-CARVING, ly Joun W. Vax Oost, 





NO. 1210.—CELTIC DECORATION, By Wiistam Farktyer, 
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“ON THE RIVER.” FROM THE PAINTING BY EUGENE VAIL. 








(IN THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS, AT THE WORLD'S 


(Copyright, 1893, by Montague Marks, New York and London.] 
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BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


I. FINE ARTS BUILDING. 2. THE MACMONNIES FOUNTAIN. } ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 4- HORT! 
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A PAGE OF FARM-YARD SKETCHES, BY VARIOUS ARTISTS. 


























NO. 1221.—CARVED FRAME FOR A MIRROR 














By C. M. JENCKES 
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NO. 1222.—SALAD SPOON 
FOR WOOD CARVING 


By C, M. JENCKEs. 














PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (FRENCH SECTION, 














“A REVERIE.” ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY J. EMILE SAINTIN, 
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DESIGNED BY MESSRS, BRUNNER & TRYON. 
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NO. 1223.—DETAILS OF LEGS OF 
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By Joun W. Van Oost, 
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NO. 1212.—DECORATIVE BORDER. 
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NO. 1224.—VARIOUS DECORATIONS FOR CHINA AND GLASS PAINTING. 
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“THE FIRST EXERCISE.”. ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY CHARLES DURAN, 


{[Copyright, 1893, by Montague Marks, New York and London 
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OAKS IN WINTER. CRAYON STUDY BY ALEXANDRI 
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NOS. 1227-28.—SALAD FORK AND SPOON. FOR WOOD CARVING. 
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NO. 1288.—END OF A BOOK RACK. FOR W00D C 
By C. M. JENCKES, 


NO. 1232.—CIGAR ASH TRAY FOR 
ETCHING OR REPOUSSE. 


By C, M. JENCKES. 
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"AT FOR THE PIANO STOOL. 


PIANO StToot FOR Woop CARVING. By MARION SHULL. 
(For details of Working Drawings, 


see Nos, 1229, 1230. 1231.) 
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NO. 1230.—-FOOT OF PIANO STOOL. 
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WO. 1281.—CENTRE LEG OR SUPPORT OF 
PIANO STOOL. 
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NO. 12384.—ROSE DECORATION FOR EMBROIDERY. By M. L. Macomper, 





























NO, 1285.—DECORATION FOR GLASS PAINTING. 
By A. DRosTE, 
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NO. 1286.—DECORATION FOR GLASS PAINTING. 
By A. Droste, 


NOS. 1287-38.—NASTURTIUM SPRAYS FOR EMBROIDERY. By M. L. Maconnen. 
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NOS. 1239-40-41.—DAISY DECORATIONS FOR 


CHINA PAINTING OR EMBROIDERY. 
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NO. 1226.—DECORATION (PERIWINKLE) FOR A SAUCER. By E. W. Jounson. 








